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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Parliamentary statements of Lord Crewe and 

Sir E. Grey as to the Balkan position were purely 
formal. The two speeches taken together tell the 
public less than had already been said by M. Viviani. 
The principle of Allied diplomacy was again affirmed 
to have had for its purpose Balkan unity and a develop- 
ment of the Balkan kingdoms on national lines. It was 
again insisted that German negotiators had an advan- 
tage in that they could recklessly squander promises at 
the expense of Powers friendly to the Allies, and that, 
other things being equal, it is easier to produce discord 
than harmony in the Near East. These are common- 
places of the position, and their repetition definitely 
means that the British Foreign Office desires no dis- 
cussion in detail to-day in the Press or in Parliament. 
Sir E. Grey repeated the assurances of M. Viviani 
_that there is complete agreement among the Allies as 
to the policy to be taken henceforth, and that the 
relief of Serbia will be energetically and systematically 
pursued. 


Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords well defined 
the useful limits of criticism at this time. The dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords was on the whole worth 
watching by critics in the House of Commons. The 
difference between the two Houses was well marked on 
Thursday. Few would have read without alarm a 
debate in the Commons on Sir E. Grey’s statement. 
The House of Commons, it must be frankly admitted, 
has not lately shown itself a very wise or discreet 
critic. There is too much attack and too little counsel. 
It is otherwise with the House of Lords. Most of the 
speakers on Thursday spoke under a grave restraint. 


M. Viviani’s statement to the Chamber on Tuesday 
as to French policy in the Balkans stressed the 
generous quality of our common negotiations with 
Bulgaria. Bulgaria had every opportunity to realise 
the wish of the Entente that reasonable justice should 
be done to her claims. Bulgaria, as M. Viviani points 


desired a Balkan Entente and Serbia was ready to 
make genuine sacrifices to secure it. Greece waited 
till Bulgaria should honestly declare herself. But Bul- 
garia played actively with our enemies the game of 
parallel otiations, and finally met a friendly inter- 
rogative with mobilisation under German direction. 


M. Viviani’s speech tended early in the week to 
relieve the more anxious critics in Paris and in London. 
He spoke as one who fully realised the size of the new 
task undertaken at Salonica; and assured the French 
public that it would be a serious and thoroughly well- 
concerted movement. The military authorities have 
their plans in being, and the necessary numbers are 
agreed and fixed. M. Viviani parenthetically states that 
there will be no weakening of the Western Front owing 
to the incurrence of new responsibilities in the Near 
East. The effect of M. Viviani’s speech was a little 
disturbed by the resignation of M. Delcassé and the 
scenes in the Chamber upon the following day. But 
the essential points for the Allies of France are that (1) 
M. Viviani firmly and flatly declined to publish the 
correspondence between himself and M. Delcassé ; and 
(2) that the Chamber voted confidence in M. Viviani 
by 372 votes tog. British critics, at a time when they 
are required to suspend discussion of their own Forei 
Office, are obviously out of court in going behind 
official utterance of the French Government. No one 
pretends that the difference between M. Viviani and 
M. Delcassé is trifling or unimportant. It concerns a 
new and vital operation of the War. We must be 
content to leave it at that. 


During the week a marked change has taken place 
in the people’s attitude to the Western Front. It has 
ceased to draw all eyes. Though Germany has felt 
once again the quality of the British troops and the 
trench-seasoned valour of the French, though she has 
lost beyond recovery a good many positions that she 
looked upon as invulnerable, by counter-attacks and 
bombardments she has gained time enough not only to 
dig new trenches to offset those which she has lost, 


out, made claims upon her four frontiers. Roumania 


but to set in movement her huge diversion in the 
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Balkans, the aim of which is to give to the whole war 
a new turn. On the nature of the change there has 
been, we think, some picturesque exaggeration. Gene- 
ral Sir O’Moore Creagh says: ‘‘ All conquerors, from 
Alexander to Napoleon, have seen that the keys of the 
world are in Asia Minor and Egypt.’’ Sir O’Moore 
Creagh, naturally, is drawn to look to the East. He 
was Commander-in-Chief in India from September, 
1909, to March, 1914, and he tells us that, while Ger- 
many intrigued constantly in the cause of her Eastern 
designs, the Government of India made ‘“‘ perpetual 
attacks on the efficiency of the small Indian Army ”’ 
by asking ‘‘for reduction in military expenditure ’’. 
To-day we see in the Balkans what German intrigue 
over a course of years has matured, and, unless the 
Franco-British shatter a wide breach through the 
western defence of the enemy the German movement 
towards Constantinople will continue to be the most 
discussed topic of the day. Nevertheless the impor- 
tance of the old theatres of war has not diminished 
owing to the existence of a new. 


We learn from Sir John French that the enemy, 
since 4 October, have been very active, losing a great 
many lives without regaining any of their lost terri- 
tory. They still hold on to the greater portion of the 
Hohenzollern Redoubt. We have pushed our trenches 
forward north-east of Loos between Hill 70 and Hul- 
luch, and have gained ground varying from 500 to 
1,000 yards in depth. On 8 October, in the afternoon, 
the Germans bombarded the whole of the area recently 
won from them, and then made a determined attack 
in three successive waves of infantry on the whole 
front from the south of Loos to Hohenzollern Redoubt. 
They met with a heavy repulse, while, north of Hul- 
luch, we countered and won a German trench 500 yards 
west of Cité St. Elie. Our losses were comparatively 
slight, whereas the enemy’s were serious. 


We cannot say that we understand in full either the 
British or the French communiqués. There are ob- 
scurities that trouble all readers. For example, a 
French official report speaks of ‘‘the British and 
French fronts before Loos and to the north of that 
place ’’—north towards Hulluch and Haines and La 
Bassée, we assume, which are looked upon in England 
as the British points of action. 


In Artois and Champagne the momentum of ad- 
vance has gradually slackened into dispersed, but satis- 
factory, waves of progress, as on the heights towards 
La Folie, and in the wood to the west of Souchez- 
Angres road, in the valley of Souchez, and to the east 
of the redoubt in Givenchy Wood. In Champagne 
there has been some fresh progress to the north-east 
of Tahure, and the French have captured the whole 
of the German work south-east of the village on the 
edge of Goutte Ravine. But the opposition everywhere 
has been continuous, and the enemy’s bombardments 
keep the French artillery hard at work. There is no 
sign at present of a German retreat, and we know 
from the wonderful example set by Russia that in 
modern warfare even great and perilous retreats move 
more rapidly than victorious advances. It is neces- 
sary to put stress on this fact, because a section of 
the Press greatly exaggerates the military value of 
each Allied gain. Every combat isa ‘‘ 
and every success a “real victory’’. On Wednes- 
day, for instance, the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’s ’’ pla- 
cards registered ‘‘ The Latest Russian Victories ’”’, 
as if events on the Eastern Front had accustomed the 
Austro-Germans to defeat. 


That Russia is making a brave recovery we all 
know, but we have no right to form cock-a-hoop 
opinions from imperfect data. The only safe course 
at present is to linger over events, leaving time to 
pass judgment on the headlines and placards. The 


great battle”’, 


! 


German effort to envelop Dvinsk meets with increas- | 


Elsewhere the initiative has passed, or is passing, to 
our Allies. General Ivanoff, above all, has done ex- 
cellent work, recovering more than half of the ground 
abandoned by him after his retreat from Lutsk, and 
enabling the Russians to advance on a front of about 
sixty miles. Also he has checked for the moment the 
Austro-German forces on the Strypa, driving them 
across the river and following at their heels over this 
waterway. By this local success General Ivanoff has 
countered the enemy’s plans for action in the Buko- 
wina, and other results or effects may follow. 


The passing of Serbia’s ordeal into a new phase 
makes an appeal to her Allies that is one of magnetic 
moral sympathy. Meantime, as Austria admits, the 
Serbians offer ‘‘ fierce resistance ’’, and in two fights— 
one near Kniashevatz, on the railway north-east of 
Nish, and the other near Vrania, on the Morava, forty 
miles due south of Nish—they have repulsed the Bul- 
garians. They deplore the loss of their capital, but 
the Austro-German advance at present makes slow 
headway, and always at a heavy cost. On Thursday 
it was announced that Brigadier-General A. B. Hamil- 
ton had arrived at Nish, and that General Sarrail, 
Commander-in-Chief of the French Expeditionary 
Force in the Orient, had reached Salonica, where he 
received a cordial welcome. The landing of the Allied 
troops continues. Hastily constructed camps are being 
built around the town, and the soldiers are well re- 
ceived, not by the people only, but by the Greek 
authorities. 


The line of the ultra-Radical and Socialist and the 
Stop-the-War and pro-German sections in the country 
to-day is this: fearing what the result of Lord Derby’s 
final recruiting rally will be, and noting the growing 
momentum of a policy of thorough, they wish now to 
precipitate a crisis and plunge the country into a 
savage internecine quarrel. They are working for 
this assiduously, and by every known device trying to 
set some eight members of the Government (includ- 
ing two Liberals) who are termed Compulsionists 
against the eight or nine Voluntarists in the Cabinet 
and the remaining more or less colourless or adaptable 


members. Such is the artful game of the anarchists 
to-day: it is a game of ‘‘ Death, Disaster, and 
Damnation ”’. 


‘*A study of the ‘ Daily News’ and the ‘ Westmin- 
ster Gazette ’ and kindred prints reveals, beneath a con- 
ventionally bellicose attitude which deceives no one, and 
least of all the German, the irremovable conviction 
that nothing matters in the world except the Radical 
interest.’’ This admirable paragraph is from the 
Morning Fost ’’ of Thursday. We think the union 
of the ‘‘ Daily News’’ and the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ is quite a fair one; and this despite the 
amusing fact that the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ appears 
to be subtly changing colour this week; it is a way 
chameleons have. 


The public will do well to read carefully the speeches 
for the Treasury of Mr. Montagu and Mr. McKenna 
on Wednesday, and to disregard with an equal care 
the speeches of their critics. Mr. Montagu was not 
exaggerating when he told the House that the nation 
should now be putting half its current income, in 
tax or loan, at the disposal of the State. The extent 
of our expenditure is not in the least realised by the 
public as yet. Figures daze and perplex the mind 
and convey little real idea of the processes for which 
they stand. But no one who has looked at all at the 
two sides of our national balance would dare for a 
moment to call the present Budget excessive. We 
are paying not as much but as little as we can in the 
present year. We neither pay to the State nor save 
for the State so much as we should. The nation does 
not yet understand frugality... There is a face pros- 
perity and an atmosphere of spending among thou- 


ing opposition; but it has not as yet been checked. i sands of people who, having felt as yet no pinch, 
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cannot as yet seriously regard the warnings of the 
Government. The grave speeches of Mr. Montagu 
and Mr. McKenna were therefore very salutary and 
wise. Unhappily, wisdom was to seek in most of 
the other speakers. Mr. Snowden spoke of the ‘‘ hell 
of Protection”’; while Mr. Lough and Sir Alfred 
Mond helped out a thoroughly idle and foolish debate. 


Stunned apparently by the outcry of purely selfish 
interests Mr. Samuel, the Postmaster-General, 
announced on Tuesday that the Government were 
abandoning their proposal to abolish the halfpenny 
post. We have viewed with contempt this attitude 
of gross commercialism in people who want to have 
their ‘* business as usual’’ during the war, and who 
writhe in agony at the notion of having to pay a 
penny instead of a halfpenny on their wrappers and 
envelopes. The Government has weakened and 
humbled itself by giving way to the clamour of self- 
seekers. 


The people who raised this outcry, and forced the 
Government into a humiliating surrender, have no 
objection whatever to that harsh injustice which piles 
death duty on death duty in the case of estates whose 
owners are falling thickly in defence of their country 
in Flanders and the Dardanelles. They would not 
raise a little finger on behalf of a class which truly 
does deserve consideration, and which is giving up 
its blood so ungrudgingly to the public weal. Selfish- 
ness, naked and unashamed, unabashed commer- 
cialism, was at the root of the agitation against the 
proposal to abolish the halfpenny post; and it is dis- 
gusting to find that it has succeeded, and that the 
Government has surrendered humbly. 


The terms of the American Loan were discussed in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday. Criticism dealt 
almost wholly with the price paid. As in the case of 
our own War Loan there are critics who think that 
the Government might have secured better terms. 
But none of these critics seems to be aware of the 
remarkable character of this transaction. America is 
not accustomed to foreign loans. Moreover, America 
is a nation at peace, among nations at war, with many 
demands upon her capital. She has been asked to 
lend 500,000,000 dollars to Governments which are at 
war and not yet arrived within view of the decision, 
and the object of this loan is to disembarrass these 
Governments from an unfavourable rate of exchange. 
In these circumstances one has no reason to doubt 
that the borrowers have done extremely well. Pre- 
cisely the same objections as were heard in the 
Commons on Tuesday were raised against the great 
British War Loan, and it has since been realised that 
they were not really valid. One cannot fight the 
biggest war in history on three per cent. 


Therefore we do not follow Mr. McKenna’s critics 
in their attack upon the terms of the new loan. But 
Mr. Dillon went to an absurd extreme in denying to 
the House of Commons all right to criticise. This 
is a matter in which expert financial criticism is re- 
quired and can do no possible harm. To urge that 
it will offend America to look her terms in the mouth 
is nonsense. It is not offensive to discuss the terms 
of a business transaction, and it is hardly likely to 
offend the business people of America to suggest that 
they have made rather a good bargain. They would 
be far more likely to take it as a compliment. 


The Government has forbidden the export from Great 
Britain to neutral countries of cotton piece goods or 
of any manufactured cotton which can be turned to 
purposes of war. The Government can command its 
own British exporters; but, again be it noted, it has 
not yet been suggested how exactly it shall command 
the exporters of other nations. We cannot, even 
though cotton in all its forms is contraband of war, 
forbid the exporters of one neutral country to send 


cotton piece goods to the importers of another neutral 
country unless we are prepared to make enemies of 
both and to accept some very serious consequences. 
This fact, once apparently overlooked by the people 
who shouted contraband continually and thought Ger- 
many’s resources for war must shrivel at the word, 
seems at last to have been mastered. We have 
recently heard little of the cotton agitation. Meantime 
we may note with a chastened satisfaction that the fact 
of Germany’s demanding manufactured cotton for her 
explosives would appear to point to a shortage of the 
raw article. 


Who would be a Censor—either of Plays or of the 
Press? The office is extremely trying. We hope we 
may not ourselves be censored if we admit that we 
grow at times rather weary of his name. He has 
lately, it seems, dared to censor at Military Head- 
quarters in France Mr. Buchan’s copy. At this rate 
he will soon be laying his censorious hand on the very 
headlines and placards announcing mighty victories all 
over the seat of war. Did he, we wonder, pass for 
press the statements lately published in various quar- 
ters—and emanating from Wales—that the Germans 
are growing so short of soldiers that they are now 
recruiting men with wooden arms fitted with hooks? 
The author of that story must have been reading about 
Captain Cuttle. 


If, by the way, it is true that somebody at the 
Press Bureau censored the words ‘‘ the captains and 
the kings depart ” into ‘‘ the captains . . . . depart 
he did good service, for that line has become a cliché, 
and in the public interest—as well as in Mr. Kipling’s 

'—should be relieved from publicity for a decade or 
so. One would like to have a drastic censoring of 
popular catch-words and clichés, and suggest to Sir 
John Simon that he should set some of his young 
men to work accordingly. They might begin on such 
sayings as ‘‘ England is the home of freedom ”’, It 
is unwise to swap horses whilst crossing the stream ”’, 
‘* One free man is worth three forced men ”’, and the 
whole of that large crop of thought-saving claptrap 
generally. 


There is time to record and a desire to hear hardly 
any event in the world to-day but what concerns the 
war. But how can we let the news of the death of 
M. Fabre, the French naturalist, pass without a 
word! Fabre was the most undoubted genius among 
living Frenchmen, and he was the acutest, the most 
curious historian of the strange, sinister world of 
insect life who has ever lived. He wrote of insects 
at once as a strict scientific observer and yet as a 
poet. His character and his whole life we believe 
to have been beautiful. Some day we hope that all 
Fabre’s books will be translated and produced in 
English in a form worthy his greatness. But to-day 
these things do not matter, do not count; the world 
must wait, and wait we fear a good many weary 
years before such matters can be treated as they 
deserve. 


For after the war, after the signing of peace, we 
can only look for years of a brazen kind of settlement. 
We can only expect a long period of armed 
neutrality, of dark suspicions that never sleep, and of 
an incessant vigilance as between nation and nation. 
There is nothing more pitiably absurd than the 
dreams that are being nursed to-day by children in 
judgment and historical knowledge as to holy alli- 
ances, and wars to end war, and cosmopolite con- 
stabularies which are benignly to police the nations 
and prevent any of them from growing naughty or 
venturesome again. The thing is utterly opposed to 


| all the teaching of history and all the study of human 


nature. Stark years will follow the peace that must 
come at length out of exhaustion, years that will call 
for all our efforts of intellect and soul if their harden- 


' ing, wasting effect is to be in some degree mitigated. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE WAR. 


HE people who are wringing their hands over the 
situation to-day, in a panic about the Balkans 
and the Dardanelles, and are predicting that Germany 
will soon overrun the rest of Europe, capture Egypt 
on her way, and march victorious to India, are 
wrong. They are completely wrong from beginning 
to end. They have lost all sense of proportion and 
_ perspective. They are in the same plight as were the 
feather-headed ‘‘ Optimists’’ who, the best part of a 
year ago, were starving out Germany, making ‘‘ holo- 
causts ’’ of her armies, and giving the coup de grace 
every third day to Austria; who, a few months later, 
when the British Fleet had started a trial bombard- 
ment, unfortunate in its results, of certain Darda- 
nelles forts, were announcing the ‘‘ Forcing of the 
Narrows’’, and who—apparently through the use of 
Sam Weller’s potent magnifying glasses of a million 
strength—spied the scared Turks on the roofs of Con- 
stantinople. Both these classes, we think, suffer from 
a form of hysterics; a complaint not so peculiar as 
its name implies to the feminine sex. The one class 
is in a frequent state of gush as to the wonderful 
things which we are going to do very shortly to Ger- 
many—laying her flat on the ground, rifling her of 
her possessions and advantages generally, and—above 
all—putting an end for the rest of eternity to ‘‘ Mili- 
tarism’’. The other class is in a frequent state of 
grief as to the wonderful things which Germany is 
going to do very shortly to us—sweeping us into the 
sea on the Western war Front, carrying fire and sword 
into Africa and into Asia, and putting an end for the 
rest of eternity to the British Empire. We never 
believed a word the first of these classes, the ‘‘ Opti- 
mists ’’, told and wrote in their papers, through last 
autumn, winter, spring, and early summer, and week 
after week and month after month, we advised the 
public—which, unfortunately, would not take our advice 
—to disbelieve all the rubbish about mighty Russian 
victories, Austrian collapses, German disasters, and 
Turkish flights. For to those who chose to think a 
little, quietly, for themselves—instead of flinging away 
money and time on pompous war lectures and trusting 
to war prophets who know less than old Zadkiel—it 
was clear enough that Germany could not be beaten 
in six months or nine months; it was clear to them 
that she could no more be beaten in this quick and 
easy way than could an exceedingly scientific profes- 
sional prize fighter in the pink of condition go into the 
ring and be quickly beaten to a jelly by an amateur 
boxer not particularly scientific and distinctly not in 
the pink of condition. We do not wish to crow—and, 
indeed, it was such a very easy thing to be right in 
this matter; but we must say we are rather glad that 
even in the early weeks of the struggle we did not— 
like a most serious and venerable contemporary review 
—write of going on our knees every night at bedtime 
and praying for a nice short war! Praying for rain 
after a long drought is one thing, praying for a short 
war where Germany is concerned is quite another. 
So much for the ‘‘ Optimists’, Mark Tapleys, or 
by whatever name they choose to be known. They were 
thoughtless. They were foolish, and they have done 


a great deal of harm. Had it not been for their folly 
and feather-headedness, the country by now might have 
had a scientific organisation im working order all round 
instead of, still, much slipshod and confusion. Slowly 


| but surely a certain measure of common sense is being 
driven into those ‘‘ Optimists ’’; if we examine their 
Press in particular during the last few days we observe 
_some hopeful signs of this. 

But now, apparently, having got down our “ Opti- 
mists ’’ in some degree, we are to be troubled instead, 
and hampered, by the ‘‘ Pessimists”’’, who would 
spread the idea that unless instantly we proceed to 
pull down our whole system of public life in a despe- 
rate hurry; banish to limbo Cabinet and Constitution ; 
and generally—to recall a saying used, we think, of 
Lord John Russell—‘‘ upset the apple-cart’’; that, 
unless we do all this and more now, why, it is all up 
with the British Empire. 

To our view this is quite as great nonsense as the 
other nonsense. We must advisé people to pay no 
heed to it at all. Germany is not going to march to 
India any more than she is going to march to Cape 
Town; and she is not going to take possession of 
Egypt on her way. For one thing, Germany knows 
far too much about the art of war to indulge in such 
absurd wild goose chases. 

What we have all got to do at this moment is to 
pay not the smallest heed to panic-mongers and be no 
more scared by their bogeys than were the common 
sensible among us elated by the trash of the ‘‘ Opti- 
mists’’ during the first year of the war. Panic is 
the ugly brother of anarchy; and anarchy really is a 
‘* more dangerous enemy than Prussia ’’. 

As for seeking about to-day for imaginary despots 
or demagogues who by some marvel will pull us out 
of our difficulties, it is totally useless; it is like people 
with a serious illness flying from doctor to doctor and 
exchanging prescription for prescription. The end of 
that can only be nervous prostration. 

But what is our position to-day, viewed soberly and 
with intelligence? In some respects it is actually a 
little better than it was before the new Balkan crisis 
was suddenly sprung on the country. For many weeks 
the whole Russian Army, after its extremely severe 
defeats and its long and agonising retreat, was in the 
gravest possible danger. That phase may not yet have 
completely passed; we are not at all sure it has; but 
beyond ali doubt the position is much eased on the 
Eastern Front, even though Dvinsk should fall. On 
the Western Front the French and British armies have 
given the Germans a rare taste of their quality. We 
do mot expect to break through the German lines, 
much less free France and Belgium, at present, and 
the stories, as usual, about the terrific carnage of the 
Germans there are rubbish. But we have no belief 
that the Germans are going to break through the 
line of the Allies now, much less sweep us into the 
Channel. Thus the position is far securer—almost 
incomparably securer—than it was not so many months 
ago. Baulked in a large degree of their prey on the 
West, and disappointed—if in a less degree—in the 
East, Germany is striking hard in the new quarter, 
in the Balkans; and she is certainly beginning to 
menace gravely our holding in Gallipoli, which has 
never been too comfortable—in spite of the amazing 
delusion that for months past we have been on the 
verge of getting through there. Germany has brought 
in the coolly calculating Bulgaria on the strength of 
her immense prowess and feat of arms in Russia, and 
has made Greece hesitate. On the whole, she has 
done great things on land, not the least of which has 
been her capture and stiffening of the Austrian Army 
which was hit hard by Russia last winter, though not 
so hard as reported here officially and unofficially. 
On sea she cuts a very wretched and craven figure 
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‘indeed. Her submarine campaign has not been really 
effectual, and our power at sea and our unquestioned 
mastery of her there in every quarter grows and 
grows: only we must keep building hard. 

We see no cause whatever for panic or for unmanly 
choruses of shrieks and moans. The real danger 
which threatens to-day is not the danger of the British 
Empire going under to Germany. There is no rea- 


sonable chance of that; and the talk about it is mainly 


fudge. The real risk, as we have so often urged in 
the past, is the risk of a made-up peace after a 
muddled draw, and a half and half sort of settlement 
to follow. And we shall need a thorough and relent- 
less policy at home, indeed, and a far more rigorous 
discipline for the lax and libertine section of our 


_ people, if we are to avoid that. 


THE DEADLY MACHINE OF TRADES 
UNIONISM. 


N the 8th of this month at Nottingham the 

_ Miners’ Federation approved the scheme for an 
alliance with the National Union of Railwaymen and 
the Transport Workers’ Federation. Worse still, 
the alliance agrees that a national joint strike may be 
declared by a special conference of its organised in- 
dustrial armies. Here, then, unhindered by the 
police, trade unionists proclaim themselves to be ready 
for economic war against the State. They plot and 
plan aggressively, and advertise their despotic will. 
Not only do they wish to gain their ends by striking 
fear into the people, they intend as a last resort to 
choose not merely their own day, but whatever excuse 
for action that they may deem expedient. And this 
grave threat to our armies in the field—to the nation 
and her future—is announced at a time when an ex- 
ceedingly perilous war has preyed during fourteen 
months upon the youth of Europe; when new and 
incalculable dangers have just appeared in the Near 
East, and when British trade unionism has already 
done vast harm by its unpardonable strikes and by 
other restrictions which it has enforced on the output 
of necessary war-work. 

Yet trade unionism, forgetting the wounded and 
the great modest dead, ventures to act as if this time 
of grave trial were nothing more than a hackneyed 
period of quarrelsome prosperity. So the federated 
miners of Great Britain ally themselves with the 
federated railwaymen and the federated transport 
workers, and then declare that they have a right to 
strike into paralysis the whole social life of their most 
fortunate free country. Anti-national insolence in a 
time of war cannot well find a greater climax than 
this. To-day organised British Labour speaks as 
frankly as Hohenzollernism, and says: ‘‘J am the 
State. Offend me, and my new alliance will 
terrorise the rest of the population’’. And this fiat 
comes from Nottingham—a town which has thriven 
profusely out of the daily needs of an inescapable war. 
What will the Army and Navy say to this new in- 
gratitude from their pensioners at home? What will 
the Empire think? How will the troops at Gallipoli 
receive this open threat from the Nottingham 
alliance ? 

None the less there is still a political sycophancy 
that cringes before the votes of organised Labour, 
and it is most coquettish and sedulous among those 
enraptured newspapers that cooed most untiringly to 
the German menace. Trade unionism is not to be 
criticised at all; what it needs and must have is a 
free hand and a beautiful reputation ; not even the 
Minister of War nor the Minister of Munitions must 
see in its aims and in its doings an unpleasant fact, 


because unpleasant facts are always at odds with a 


patriotism of adored illusions. Such is the new 
creed; and its devotees make so much noise that they 
seem to be numerous. We admit, of course, that 
many trade unionists are among the bravest men in 
the Army; but these matters have nothing to do with 
the despotic system of their federations, nor have they 
held in check the permeating evils of labour agitation. 
Besides, these gallant comrades and fighters are free 
from the influence of the deadly machine of trades 
unionism, the machine that would hack its way 
through ’’. The worst, and not the best, elements 
of trade unionism have been most unruly since the war 
began; and who cafi estimate the wrong which they 
have done? 

The main dogma of labour strife and aggression, 
namely, that economic self-protection in a free 
country is a social right and a moral obligation, is 
no doubt arguable, but within limits carefully set by 
sound reason. Two wrongs in conflict, for example, 
cannot give birth to a social right. As well suppose 
that a fight between footpads and robbers on horse- 
back could decide a question of social justice. Not 
even a strike between wrong and right can arrive with 
certainty at economic fairplay, because the deter- 
mining factor is money, not morality, is financial re- 
sistance, not the equity of a just cause. If the right 
side has a weak fighting fund of money it cannot 
gain its ends without help from the pressure of 
public sympathy and indignation; but how is the 
public to gain evidence enough to justify its inter- 
ference? It cannot act reasonably as a judge and 
jury unless its verdicts are based on proven facts, and 
both sides in a strike are cocksure and talkative. So 
the public is over-apt to be swayed either by senti- 
mental reasons or by its own discomfort and self- 
interest; and since workmen are invariably very much 
more numerous than their employers, both their voting 
power in politics and their appeals to sentimentalism 
have a great tendency to obscure the moral aspects 
and consequences of the particular cause for which 
they fight. 

Clearly, then, a strike—that is, an insurrection of 
hand-labour—is not only a very crude, but even a 
barbaric tribunal of force, far off from that social 
justice which a truly civilised nation should give com- 
pulsorily to those who decline to choose it of their 
own accord. To assume that Labour and Capital 
have a social right to be treacherous and unjust to 
each other, and to settle their disputes in more or 
less local civil wars, which at any moment may be 
federated into a general attack on citizenship—what 
is this but to assume that Labour and Capital exist 
apart from the nation and her morals and laws? Yet 
the nation while tolerating strikes, instead of settling 
them by the force of right in her courts of law, claims 
and gets taxes from all the belligerents, and so proves 
her power to dominate their rival egoisms. Why 
does she not go a step farther along the road of social 
fairplay and obligation? For what reason does she 
permit a federation of unions to threaten the rest of 
her population and to worry France and Russia with 
alarm and suspicion? 

Labour answers this question quite frankly. Strikes 
are good and necessary, not because they are reason- 
able, just, and social, but because they give to the 
votes of trade unionism an immense political leverage, 
which no party has yet been brave enough to resist. 
By having its strikes fairly settled in a court of law, 
as an essential act of justice to the State and to the 
population, organised Labour would lose its dictator- 
ship at elections and over Members of Parliament. 
Hence it regards every phase of truly national dis- 
cipline either as a phase of Prussianism or as a 
menace to the liberties and privileges of aggressive 
trade unionism. On this matter journalist after 
journalist speaks with the utmost candour. Workmen 
are quite satisfied with their federations, with their 
customs and regulations, and with the spirit of abject 
compromise that feeble statecraft mingles with 
flattery. 
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In other words, the objective of organised Labour 
is not merely the control of employers, it is the con- 
trol of the nation’s life and destiny. Three or four 
million men, very well disciplined, very well armed 
with fighting funds, and delighted with their plans 
of campaign, declare that their might is right, and 
that they intend to go on striking in their own way 
and for their own ends. No doubt they fight bravely, 
and show in their organisation a good deal of genius, 
but, like all demagogues, they lose faith in discreet 
leadership and wish to scurry along a short cut to a 
final victory. 

Their main strength is found in their minor tactics 


power of self-defence; and now by their tyrannical 


- action at Nottingham they have proved themselves to 


be far off in thought from the sufferings of our troops 
along all the battle lines. Thinking of self alone, and 
taking advantage of the Navy’s protection, trades unions 
draw nearer and nearer to the climax of their dictator- 
ship. What’s to happen next? There are many 
forces of legal justice and of citizen self-respect. Will 
they unite and assert their supremacy? If not how 
can the nation employ her full strength? And is the 


_ period after the war to be a catastrophe of rebel 
Labour? 


and strategy, which have often a very astute know- | 


ledge of human nature in the British Isles. 


of the people by clever begging on behalf of their 
wives and children. In North Wales we have seen 
them set out in their shandries—light, easy, two- 
wheeled carts—to collect alms for the suffering at 
home and to prolong the resistance of their battle 
funds. They know also how to pitch a tale that out- 
flanks the position of their employers, or that con- 
dones more or less their own breach of an agreement. 
Consider, too, the artfulness of their picket duties. 
A picket in a time of strike is a detached body of men 
appointed by a trade union to intercept outsiders, so 
as to prevent them from working for employers with 
whom the union is at war. Morally a picket is inde- 
fensible, because it denies to outsiders the right of 
free citizenship and introduces a neutrality which has 
no independence. None the less it is exceedingly 
effective, and its power has increased for more than 
half a century. Though a bully and a tyrant, it has 
not yet shocked the nation into the use of compulsory 
equity. 

Then there is the less ordered sort of bullying known 
as ‘* peaceful persuasion ’’, which has for its routine 
an easy transition from hectoring talk to a most un- 
pleasant boycott. Make a free man _ sufficiently 
miserable and he, at the bidding of his cautious wife, 
will become a fettered trade unionist obedient to any 
official order or disorder. We detest ‘‘ peaceful per- 
suasion ’’—it is the resort of brutal bullies. 

When a trade unionist is beaten in an argument on 
the anti-social follies of strikes he tries to find shelter 
behind his second dogma: ‘‘ As the history of Capital 
is full of cruel greed, Labour is justified in organising 
a dominant system of counter-attack.’’ On this text 
a zealot will preach by the hour, drawing facts from 
State documents, from Royal Commissions, and from 
other official truth-tellers; and many of the facts are 
odious and even horrible. Take the conditions of 
British collieries during the early years of Victoria’s 
reign, when tiny children and half-naked girls and 
women toiled underground in many mines for twelve 
and fourteen hours a day, enduring a deadly physical 
oppression and a systematic slavery. Then Parlia- 
ment interfered, and after 1 March 1843 female labour 
below ground ceased in British collieries. The crime 
in this case did not come wholly from employers, for 
the Commission pointed out that girls in the East of 
Scotland were usually set to colliery work at an 
earlier age than boys, ‘‘ from a notion among parents 
that girls were more acute, and capable of making 
themselves more useful.’’ But neither the wrongs nor 
the follies of Labour and Capital have any just bear- 
ing at all on plotted and planned strikes, which in a 
civilised country are less defensible by far than duels, 
been very much vaster in their anti-social effects. 
They turn feuds and insurrections into hereditary 
customs and destroy the moral sense of citizenship. 

The civil law alone, representing moral order and 
citizenised equity, is the fount of social justice. 
Sooner or later this truth will have to be enforced by 
the State on the depraving quarrels of lock-outs and 
strikes, because there can be no reputable truce 
between anarchy and its antidote, national fair play 
and discipline. Trade unionists during the war have 
not scrupled to thwart in many ways the nation’s 


During 
strikes they know how to trade on the charitableness | 


, to indulge in loose and comfortable assumptions. 


| 
| 


THE BRAZEN TRUMPET. 


HE folly of underrating an enemy and of over- 
rating oneself is generally acknowledged by all 
who ever have entered into a dispute or controversy. 
That way lies disagreeable surprise and very possible 
defeat. If you are thoroughly convinced that the 
enemy is of small account you can hardly be thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity of doing your best to beat 
him. Moreover, a poor opinion of the enemy takes 
away from the credit and pleasure of victory. It can 
give no real satisfaction to anyone to triumph over an 
incompetent and foolish opponent. These considera- 
tions are clear and admitted in cases where individuals 
are pitted to win or lose. It is admitted also, in prin- 
ciple, when nations meet in war; but the principle is 
here disturbed by a tendency amongst confused and 
emotional citizens to assume, often unconsciously, that 
patriotism consists in always speaking extravagantly 
well of one’s own national character and achievements 
and in speaking extravagantly ill of the enemy. It is 
a form of patriotism which does not commend itself at 
all to the actual workers and fighters in a hard war. 
The workers and fighters are in contact with the 
enemy. They feel his strength and competence, and 
do not at all like that their bitterly won gains should be 
discounted by senseless depreciation of their adversary. 
More particularly do they dislike and resent this depre- 
ciation when they are convinced that only by a deep 
respect for their opponents will their countrymen at 
home ever realise the size of their task or put them- 
selves in the way of victory. Nothing is more galling 
for our soldiers than to read or hear, for example, that 
the new German armies are raw levies; that one British 
volunteer is worth three German conscripts; that the 
‘“* Bosches ’’ will not face a charge of British infantry ; 
and that ultimate victory is a matter of course for an 
imperial nation whom the four corners of the world in 
arms can never shock. The fighters know that such 
talk, during a struggle for life, is not patriotism, but 
folly. It paralyses the energy of the country. A cool 
head, a steady will, and a stiffening of all the sinews— 
these are essential for victory over the most efficient 
national and military organisation which, since Rome 
fell, has ever challenged the world. We cannot afford 
We 
have to rest upon a knowledge of our own weakness 
and of the enemy’s strength. We have to discourage 
unction, and to encourage a wholesome distrust of 
oracular consolations. 

When Coleridge talked of losing the capacity for 
action in the energy of resolve he .--s, as usual, 
addressing a deeper warning to huma.‘,; than was 
strictly covered by his immediate point. Most of 
Coleridge’s sayings are like that. He, carelessly as 
he went, spilled clues to a wisdom which he had not 
himself the industry to organise and exhaust. In this 
case he clearly had in mind a truth which is old but 
never really mastered—namely, that emotion of a 
certain kind, emotion that easily and habitually. moves 
men to worthy sentiments and attitudes, is often 
an extremely enervating and relaxing form of self- 
indulgence. It does not encourage, it cripples, the 
tendency to act swiftly and decisively. To mean well 
—to mean excessively, with ecstasy and heroic gesture 
—is not necessarily a good preparation for cool and 
competent action. The oracular thrill is all wasted and 
dead long before it comes to the point of a thrilling 
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deed. The hero has worn himself out with heroics, 
and thereby lost his capacity for heroism. 

But we do not need to go very deeply into the 
psychology which so often determines that big words 
are the natural antecedents of small deeds, or of no 
deeds at all. The simplest manifestations of this prin- 
ciple will do. It is too clearly obvious—not a deep, 
speculative truth but an obvious and proved common- 


place—that big words are rarely found in the mouths | 


of big, deedy men; that there is in most of us a 
natural and rooted distrust of people or nations who 
‘* throw a chest ’’’ and exhale hyperbole ; that the most 
resonant patriotism is not always the deepest or most 
practical; and that the loudest pride in ‘‘ this great 
Empire ’’ is not always the most gnostic or sincere. 
All this is common enough ground outside the company 
of simpletons. But the nature and extent of the harm 
done are perhaps less obvious. There is no poison 
more to be dreaded than the emotionalism expressed in 
a ‘‘ windy suspiration of forced breath’’. Those who 
acquire the habit of swelling phrase; who are easily 
subject to a lump in the throat; who offer themselves 
greedily to every passing sentiment and refuse no 
opportunity for enthusiasm, however false, are upon 
the way to become incapable of humour, sincerity, 
judgment, true feeling—of any of the things which are 
most necessary to wise and resolute action. 

More especially in war-time—when the public 
requires a strong head and a steady will—is the dithy- 
ramb to be discouraged. We cannot mortify our 
enemy with words or kill him with looks. We shall 
not beat Germany either by repeating that we are the 
finest fellows in the world or by ecstatically contemplat- 
ing an Empire upon which the sun never sets. The 
less we think or talk about our own splendid qualities 
the more likely we shall be to perceive wherein our 
enemy is strong and capable. No nation at this time 
can afford to talk about its patriotism and its fine 
achievements for several excellent and simple reasons. 
Least of all can the English nation afford it. For, 
first, it is a fixed habit of the English character, as it 
has shown itself worthily in history, to keep silence as 
to the things which are highest and most dear. To 
talk excessively. of a thing has ever been, in this 
country, to cheapen it. It is not English as English 
has hitherto been understood. Then, again, excessive 
celebration of ourselves prevents the sanguine believer 
in things as usual from realising that very little indeed 
can continue to be as usual if Germany is to be mét 
upon equal or superior terms. It is easier to believe 
that one Englishman is equal to two or three Prussians 
than to raise an additional hundred thousand men ; and 
it is pleasanter to work out in square miles the extent 
of the British Empire than to work out in square miles 
the extent of Allied territory now occupied and forcibly 
held by the German armies. These are easy and 
pleasant things, and they are encouraged by a free use 
of sounding words and magnificent assumptions. 
Then, too, all phrase and posture at this time is a sheer 
waste of energy when every ounce of energy is required. 
It directly wastes and wears the tissue and brain of the 
nation. Here we touch in a practical way upon the 
deep truth of Coleridge. We have to reckon not alone 
with the relaxing and bemusing effect of loose and 
exaggerated emotion, but with the exhaustion it leaves 
behind it. The man who kills his enemies with the 
mouth often simply has not the energy or will left to 
set about killing them a second time. 

Then there is mere decency to consider. Neither 
in a nation nor in an individual is it becoming to pro- 
claim too open a conviction of superior prowess and 
virtue. Less than ever when we have partners and 
friends sharing with us a common task is it good 
form to be quite openly amazed at our own perform- 
ances. The British trumpet we may proudly and 
justly believe is a splendid instrument, in which there 
is hidden much excellent and glorious music; but it 
is not at this time a fit instrument for a British per- 
former. Let us surrender it for a while to our Allies, 
whose lips have generously, without prompting, 
sounded it most ringingly from time to time in the 


present war, and let us employ such breath as we 
have left over from the common task rather in cheer- 
ing on our friends than in asserting on our own behalf 
what only our deeds to-day can prove or disallow. 

The tendency at which we aim has no part or place 
in the fighting men of the Empire. It is less observed 
as we get nearer the fighting lines or nearer to any of 
the actual work of the war. It is a tendency to be 
strictly watched whenever it appears and sternly dis- 
couraged. The people we have most to fear, apart 
from rank pacifists and disloyalists, are those who 
swell themselves with phrases, ostentatiously pro- 
claiming themselves as inheritors of a renown to 
which they have no right. These people are as easily 
deflated as they are ‘‘ swollen with the rank ntist they 
draw’. Their depression will come as easily as their 
confidence. They are a class to be watched and 
guarded. They would be as ready to-morrow to 
stampede the nation into an inconclusive peace as 
they are to cry aloud to-day that no Englishman can 
or ever will be beaten. 


DEMOCRACIES AND TYRANNIES. 


EVER perhaps since the days of the Reforma- 

tion or the Great Rebellion has the British 

Constitution been so experimented upon and become so 

much the prey of innovators as during the nine 

feverish years between the appearance of the first and 

second editions of Mr. Ridges’s work on English con- 
stitutional law.* 

To parallel such measures as the Parliament Act, 
the Welsh Church Act, and the People’s Budget one 
must hark back to the Dissolution of the Monasteries, 
the closing of the House of Lords, and the pillaging 
of the Malignants. 

As were those earlier so are these later constitutional 
phenomena but manifestations of the working of new 
ideas, with this difference, however, that whereas the 
unrest which resulted in the former permeated all 
classes and was more or less national, that which has 
inspired these later measures was essentially sectional 
or local. The one revolution was part of a well-articu- 
lated policy, the other seems rather to have been 
spasmodic. 

Another striking particular in which this later period 
of constitutional development differs from the former 
is this: in both the earlier periods of ferment there 
was a strong central power. Henry and Cromwell 
were both masters in their own house. They were 
essentially governors and leaders, whereas the out- 
standing characteristic of these later times has been the 
want of ‘‘Governance’’. In this particular the 
Motherland shows up in strong, and, to our mind, 
unfavourable, contrast with at least one of her Colonies. 
In South Africa troubles due to the same sectional and 
local spirit have also manifested themselves, but there 
they have been met and dealt with by a ruler with a 
policy, who has recently epitomised his attitude in the 
words, ‘‘ As far as I am concerned, if I stand alone, 
I am going to continue in the policy that I have pur- 
sued ’’. So might a Henry, so might a Cromwell, have 
spoken. When ‘‘ Labour’”’ reared its anarchical head 
in the Transvaal a short and efficacious way was de- 
vi wherewith to tackle it. When it did the same 
but a short time back in England false flattering 
measures had to be devised. A better example of the 
distinctive policies of those two forms of govern- 
ment which Aristotle would have respectively called a 
modre‘a and a Sypoxparia can scarcely be imagined. In 
the one case, that of South Africa, 1d xowdv ovpdépov 
was considered ; in the other nothing but 7d rév darépuv. 
The constitution of this part of the British Empire in 
its present stage of development is frankly democratic, 
and democracy, as a member of the Government has 
lately informed us, is on its trial. On its trial in war, 
too, never the strong side of a democracy, and so far 


*<* Constitutional Law of England.” By E. W. Ridges. 
Second Edition. Stevens. 15s. 
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as regards preparedness for war this democracy seems 
to have lived up to the democratic standard and to 
have been found equally wanting as that of which 
Demosthenes once said that it would neither fight nor 
pay taxes—peis ovre ypypara ciopépew ovre 
abréu otparéver Gar ToA paper, 

Have we not too grudged the upkeep of our Army 
and Navy and shied at compulsory national service? 
Should we escape a similar catastrophe it will assu- 
redly not be due to, but in spite of, our latest consti- 
tutional developments. 

Sir John Simon has said that democracy’s opponent 
is despotism, and that democracy is at death grips 
with tyranny. We suggest that it is just possible that 
this democratisation of the British Constitution is 
tending to a tyranny. Aristotle, in his classification of 
democracies, refers, and refers at considerable length, 
to one form of that kind of government, the distinctive 
characteristic of which, he says, is that in it the people, 
and not the law, is supreme—“érepov Sypoxparias 

. Kipvov 76 Tov vopov””. And he goes 
on to say that such a government arises where votes, 
not laws, prevail, and that such a state of things is 
brought about by demagogues—ovpBaive. rotro 
rovs dypaywydvs — and that a democracy of that sort is 
akin to tyranny—«d éorw 6 rodvtos dvdkoyov 
povapxiay Ty Topavvid, 

The struggle between freedom and slavery implied 
by the use of the terms democracy and tyranny would 
have been more accurately described as a struggle 
between two forms of tyranny—a tyranny of the one 
as opposed to a tyranny of the many—in Aristotelian 
phrase, a <dypoxparia as opposed to a rupavus, both 
equally, to his mind and ours, a spurious kind of polity. 
Pre-war conditions, however, have perhaps passed 
away never to return. There is that great consti- 
tuency which is a-building in Flanders—the British 
Army. It is an imperial constituency. 

For, surely, as Sir Robert Borden said the other 
day, great questions touching the status of the Domi- 
nions of the Empire and their constitutional relations 
to each other will arise after the war. And what 
better school could there be found for educating men 
than those trenches where, amidst daily lessons of 
noble self-sacrifice, they are unlearning doctrines of 
class hatred? The night of petty parochialism and 
Little Englandism is indeed far spent. Never more, 
we confidently believe, will it be possible to ‘‘ bang, 
bar, and bolt the door ’’ on matters that go to develop 
that wider constitutional history into which that of 
these islands is so slowly yet so surely merging. Once 
more, to quote Sir Robert Borden, the fabric of 
the Empire must embody the autonomy of the self- 
governing Dominions and of the British Isles as well, 
but it must also embody the majesty and power of 
our Empire. It must be inspired, not merely with a 
passion for individual liberty, but also with so strong 
a sense of duty and of service to the State, whether 
in peace or war, as to render possible the preserva- 
tion of its own existence. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (NO. 63) By ViEILLE MoustTacue. 
I. 
Tue Batkan CLoupsurst. 
‘* In war it matters not so much what is done, as that 
what is done is done with proper unity and strength.’’ 


I* a many-headed council of war held on 5 October 

1806, in the Prussian headquarters at Erfurt, 
Scharnhorst delivered himself of the above memorable 
saying. His warning passed unheeded. The lesson 
afforded by the downfall of Prussia on the field of Jena 
has been the text for German training in matters mili- 
_ tary and diplomatic for nigh 120 years. We have 


failed as yet to realise the full import of this teaching, 
and we shall fail in this world contest unless we set 


our teeth to the task and put our full force into the 
struggle. The theme of the letters which it has been 
my privilege to contribute has echoed and re-echoed 
with the warning that, as a world Power, “ only by 
an organisation and administration that is able to meet 
and defeat extreme military situations can we hope to 
succeed in this war’’. After fourteen months of high 
trial in the contest we find ourselves again faced with 
‘“the unexpected ’’’. A diplomacy which could show 
no force behind its words has been defeated by 
peremptory dictation to wavering neutral minor 
Powers with a voice backed by triumph. There is no 
limitation to the distances where the echoes of victory 
cannot be made to reverberate. The four months’ 
constant retreat of the armies of our Ally, the daily 
bulletins of conquest on the Polish, Galician, and Rus- 
sian soil, were surely testimony sufficient to convince 
the most doubting of neighbour countries that the full 
tide of triumph was on the side of the Central Powers. 
Then comes Suvla Bay and its failure, the very picture 
wanted by our enemies to crown the veracity of their 
contention that they were already victors in the 
struggle. Germany will take good care that the tale 
of a British defeat travels to the confines of the Empire. 
That the ‘‘ proper unity and strength’’ for which 
Scharnhorst vainly pleaded to his top-heavy assembly 
has been wanting in the councils of the Allies is evi- 
denced by the demand of one individual Power of the 
Entente for the demobilisation of Bulgaria. It is as 
well tc realise that such independent action may take 
another form. Unless a seer be forthcoming, with 
a mind that can grip the situation both military 


and political, the Balkan cloudburst will ‘ness 
the four Powers enter the arena ea 1a 
separate individual interest as to the rc. They 


will none of them succeed unless both nu cary 
and political strategy is co-ordinated upon lines 
that work with a considerable improvement upon 
what has hitherto been exhibited. None but a 
master mind will evolve a strategy which will bring 
into proper relation such diverse ideas as _ the 
aspirations of Italy for the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic, the life-and-death stake which the possession 
of Egypt has for the British Empire, the claims of 
Russia as the champion of Slav rights, the many vested 
interests of France in the regions of the Levant. One 
concern common to all may prove a bond of union—the 
fate of the Moslem world in India, Egypt, Algiers, 
Tripoli, Morocco. A dictator at Stamboul will solve 
the latter problem, and the possessor of the gateway 
that leads from Berlin to Bagdad will be master of 
many situations. 

The cycle of war has travelled round in fourteen 
months to the point at which it started. German diplo- 
macy, which marches hand in hand with military 
strategy, has scored again. The Great General Staff 
of Germany has had to weigh in its mind the alterna- 
tive of abandoning a cherished wish when victory was 
almost within its grasp or seizing upon the opportunity 
which clever diplomacy has offered of bringing to Ger- 
man arms a new ally, the possessor of an army trained 
to war and a people burning to retrieve a shame. 
The pause in the offensive against Russia will be 
welcome to Austria-Hungary. The diversion of its 
arms to the original theatre of war south of the Danube 
will be further welcome, more so as Austro-German 
forces which have hitherto been playing for Germany’s 
own hand are now brought upon the scene to play for 
the hand of Austria-Hungary herself. Such a diplo- 
matic move, besides assuredly stifling any indications 
of Austrian defection to the cause of the Dual Alliance, 
has, however, behind it sinister motives well known 
to the latest student of world politics. 


II. 
THE BALKAN THEATRE. 

A brief review of the situation which recent diplomacy 
has offered in a new theatre of operations has intense 
interest for the student of war. After the experience 
of following the movements of hostile armies for four- 
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he teen months the layman can equally be concerned in the wars of 1912-13 decided them to set the torch te 
en military operations and learn to criticise, and probably | the present conflagration. The aggrandisement of 
ed rightly, certain situations which may arise. Serbia was intolerable to Vienna, and it did not suit 
by The Allies are on the eve of a fresh campaign and | the German Empire, so long a protector of the Turks, 
et grave decisions are before the Cabinets of the four to see Christian nations, capable of living inde- 
to Powers. It is well to understand that in the several | pendently and developing themselves, replace the effete 
gh War Offices of European Powers military plans are | nation which Germany was quietly taking possession 
th usually worked out and prepared beforehand in times , of till she could suppress it altogether. Already in 
Ww of peace to face various contingencies, and to | November 1914 German intrigues under Enver Pasha 
by meet emergencies in countries where national | had drawn the Turks into the struggle. The Chris- 
or interests are concerned. It is improbable that | tian nations in the Peninsula became the object of 
no any two Powers view the objective from the same | the two conflicting coalitions. i 
ry perspective, and it can thus be realised what difficulties The Triple (become Quadruple) Entente did its 
1s’ can arise when on a sudden a situation is sprung upon | utmost to reconcile the nations to the lines of 1912. 
ily the Cabinets of Allied Powers demanding combined | It adjured the Cabinets of Athens, Nish, and Bukarest 
1S- military action, and what increased difficulties are im- | to make the needful concessions to Bulgaria for 
ce posed if the matter involves an oversea operation. There | disarming the latter’s rancour, and put before the 
ull should, however, have been no surprise on this par- | three small kingdoms the conquests over the Austro- 
rs. ticular occasion, for the Allied Powers had ample | Hungarians and Turks for the liberation of the 
ire warning that trouble was brewing in the Balkans, and | Greeks, Serbians, and Roumanians still under foreign 
er that Serbia would in course of time require active | yoke. Instinctively the Balkan nations were favour- 
he assistance, nor is there any reason to suppose that the | able to the Quadruple Entente, which was insuring 
ale matter has not received due consideration. The | them their future independence. ‘ The German 
re. design on which combined action has been planned | ‘‘ Chancellerie’’ followed a diametrically opposite 
ch has, however, had to be modified if not completely | course, trying to rekindle the discords she and Austria 
aly altered by the defection of Greece from the Allied | had fomented in 1913. She could hope for active 
= cause. Armies which are called upon to traverse | co-operation from the Bulgarians, but it was evident 
he countries whose populations are of doubtful neutrality | that public opinion in Greece and Roumania was 
ae do so at great risk. It is best to reckon such | against their taking arms for the oppressors of their 
ke nationalities thus: ‘‘ He that is not with me is against | brothers; it was already difficult to ensure their in- 
ith me’’. ,The estimates for the calculation of the neces- | action, and only the personal relations of the German 
ry sary force required for the purpose of the main opera- | Emperor with their German sovereigns made the task 
ras tion are therefore proportionately heavier. possible. The Germans spared no pains, and it is 
S In reviewing the situation with which the Allies are | certain that bribery entered largely into their methods. 
ey confronted a singular fact presents itself, which is that , The Russian reverses at the seat of war nearest the 
iry the initial aim and object in view of both opponents | Balkans were actively made the most of, and the 
es resolves itself into the question of munitions. Russia | certain destruction of the Quadruple Entente insisted 
on requires ammunition to fight Turkey and her allies, the { on. : 

es Austro-Germans. Turkey requires ammunitiontocon- _If the Germans succeed in crossing Bulgaria, where 
ng tinue the struggle. There are naturally other reasons, _ doubtless everything is ready for their reception, they 
he political and economic, to justify a struggle, but the , will soon be at Constantinople, and the consequénces 
he contest hinges upon delivery of the sinews of war | could not be exaggerated, for the Turks would be 
on through the gates of Constantinople. A master- | supplied with all they require, and the expedition at 
of stroke of diplomacy has thrown a force of 400,000 | Salonika, deprived of its reserves, would not only have 
ted Bulgarians into the arms of Germany. Bulgaria, | the Turks, but Mackensen’s army to fight as well, and 
ne having gathered in her garners, has enough for herself | the Germans would probably recommence the Egyptian 
the and some to spare for her new ally. She is assured | campaign, which the Turks were unable to conduct, 
“ti of supply for a winter venture at war. A clear road | left to their own resources. ; 
Ive from Germany through Serbia and Bulgaria to Turkey | Thus the war would take the following course : 


ay would throw another half million men and pro- | _!%t Act.—Invasion of Belgium and Industrial Regions 

bably more into the ranks of the Central Powers,  °f of 
fi Idi i : ' served Paris: the battle of the Yser, Calais, bu e 
Germans then were content to defend themselves 


as soon as arms and equipment can be found 
Allie 

for the docile and obedient Turk. A pronounced victory | against the Allies. | ‘oC ited 
wt! on either the Eastern or Western theatre of war or 2nd Act. Against Russia. quest of P ‘ 
It i t | sible owing to the English Fleet, Germany will try t. 
ned Bulgari d the T a “i he rer! a break up the Quadruple Alliance, and force upon Eng- 
ow blo bl 4 Al land a peace which will assure German domination 
be sth d lies is = completely. It is a grandiose project. It is not yet 
its = vc accomplished. Many things may happen, and even at 
ube yer ox dof this moment the nations fighting for independence, 
lan etc., have no cause for discouragement. 
y's III. 
Tue GERMAN PROGRAMME. 
(From the Journal de Geneve.) 
ce, On 7 October the German and Austrian troops | MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
wn crossed the Drina, the Save, and the Danube into | 

Serbian territory. The third act of the war, the | ‘ VITTORIA ”’ RECONSIDERED. 

Balkan campaign, has begun. While the army of | : inf tion 

William II. was taking a formidable offensive against [From inner sources of information.] 

the French and Russians his diplomacy was paving EREDITH had | desired to write a romance 
acy the way for this new enterprise, which is intended to | typifying the spirit of modern Italy, and the 
nse take Germany to Constantinople, possibly beyond. | opportunity -came in the form of a sequel to ‘‘ Emilia 
nce It was evident from the beginning of the war that | in Ergland’’ (subsequently known as ‘‘ Sandra Bel- 
yur- the Balkans were to play an important part in it. | loni’’), which he at first contemplated calling ‘‘ Emilia 


The earlier work closed with the depar- 
B 


The unfavourable results to Germany and Austria of | in Italy ’’. 
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ture of the heroine for her passionately loved Italy. It 
was published in 1864, and by May in the same year 
the author was already maturing his plans for the 
sequel, which was rendered topical by the fresh de- 
velopment of political events in Italy. He wrote at 
this date to friends: ‘‘I think I shall have to go to 
Italy, for everybody says ‘ Emilia in Italy’ should be 
forthcoming as speedily as may be; and I want a little 
local colour’’; ‘‘I am hard at work on ‘ Emilia in 
Italy ’; all story . . . no philosopher present; action, 
excitement, holding of our breath, chilling horror, 
classic sensation. . . We may hope to see the damsel 
of the fiery south (no longer tripped and dogged by 
philosopher or analyst) by late autumn In addition 
to the heroine, Meredith reintroduced in his new book 
the characters of Merthyr Powys, two of the Poles, 
and the inimitable Pericles—that earlier and more 
berevolent Svengali, and one of the most humorous 
Meredithian creations. 

The earlier portion of ‘‘ Vittoria’’* has an intimate 

rsonal interest, for it was written under the happy 
influence of Meredith’s engagement and marriage with 
Miss Marie Vulliamy in the summer of 1864. He felt 
that he was putting forth good work at this time, and 
said : 

‘*T know that I can work in an altogether different 
fashion, and that with a wife, and such a wife, by my 
side, I shall taste some of the holiness of this mortal 
world ard be new-risen in it. Already the spur is 
acting, and health comes, energy comes. I feel that 
I can do things well, and not haphazard as heretofore. 
. . . I think my work must prosper under such noble 
influence. ‘ Vittoria’ does not proceed fast, but the 
matter is of a good sort. I’ve half a mind to bring 
you half a dozen chapters to read to you. My Marie 
copies them regularly.” 

In 1865 the author put aside his manuscript for a 
time to finish ‘‘ Rhoda Fleming ”’, but later in the year 
he reported: ‘‘ I am very hot upon * Vittoria.’ Lewes 
says it must be a success; and it has my best writing. 
. . - I think one must almost love Italy to care for it 
and the heroine. There are scenes that will hold you; 
much adventure to entertain you; delicate bits, and 
fiery handling. But there is no tender dissection, and 
the softer emotions are not kept at half-gasp upon 
slowly moving telescupic objects, with their hearts seen 
beating in their frames.’? The story made its first 
appearance in ‘‘ The Fortnightly Review ’’ throughout 
the year 1866, bringing the author the sum of £250. 
In June he proceeded to Italy as war correspondent for 
the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’, and visited the various head- 
quarters of the Italian Army. Meredith went to Austria 
and to Italy again later in the same year; and the 
result was that he was enabled to revise and extend 
** Vittoria ’’-—-particularly in the way of local colour 
and scenic description—before the publication of the 
story in volume form in 1867. 

As was usually the case with the publication of a new 
Meredith novel, ‘‘ Vittoria’? was not warmly received 
by the majority of English critics and readers. The 
author was keenly sensitive to the dense misapprehen- 
sion of his contemporaries, and a quarter of a century 
after the appearance of ‘‘ Vittoria ’’ he spoke in a letter 
(not included in his published correspondence) of how 
“‘ the effect of public disfavour has been to make me 
indifferent to my works after they have gone through 
their course of castigation, and I have copies of only 
a few. ‘ Vittoria’ happens to be of the number, but 
my children are now getting old enough to claim what 
can be preserved of them: otherwise I would send it.’’ 
But be it always remembered that ‘‘ Vittoria’’ did 
receive the immediate appreciation of at least one great 
contemporary and friend—Swinburne, whose ‘‘ Song 
of Italy ’’ (1867) was then finding voice from the same 
inspirational cause that produced the novel. To him 
Meredith wrote : , 

*** Vittoria’, as I am told by Chapman and others, 
is not liked; so you may guess what pleasure your 
letter has given me. For I have the feeling that if I 
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get your praise, I hit the mark. It seems that 1 am 
never to touch the public’s purse... . ‘ Vittoria’ 
passes to the limbo where the rest of my works repose. 
You alone have hit on the episode of the Guidascarpi. 
I have not heard or seen another mention of it. I 
would have carried it into fulness, but the vast 
machinery pressed on me. My object was not to write 
the Epic of the Revolt—for that the time is yet too 
new : but to represent the Revolt itself, with the pas- 
sions animating both sides; the revival of the fervid 
Italian blood, and the character of the people: Luigi 
Suracco, Barto Rizzo, etc. Agostino Balderini is 
purposely made sententious and humorously conscious 
of it : Carlo Ammiani is the personification of the youth 
of Italy of the nobler sort. Laura Piaveni and Violetta 
d’Isorella are existing contrasts. I am afraid it must be 
true that the style is stiff; but a less condensed would 
not have compassed the great amount of matter.’’ 

Meredith was here, for once, a correct critic of his 
own work. The style of ‘‘ Vittoria ’’ may be stiff, but 
it does indeed reanimate the Italian Revolt and present 
that episode not only as an historical picture, but as 
a pulsating drama of passion and blood. ‘“‘ Vittoria ”’ 
is not so much a novel of intense characterisation as of 
incident, thereby differing from the majority of the 
Meredithian studies. Apart from the heroine, Barto 
Rizzo, and Pericles, the characters are not deeply 
etched: rather are they suggestive types of their re- 
spective provinces or nations. True, the Italians utter 
ringing phrases—‘‘ We Italians of this period are chil- 
dren of thunder, and live the life of a flash. The 
worms may creep on: the men must die.”’ ‘* My 
faith is in the young. Through them Italy lives.’ 
‘‘In the end, a country true to itself and determined 
to claim God’s gift to brave men will overmatch a 
mere army, however solig¢ its force.’’ These are 
fundamental truths and appropriate for to-day— 
messages as acceptable now to Italy and her Allies as 
when they were penned in the glorious times of Maz- 
zini and Garibaldi, 

Vittoria herself is one of Meredith’s most charac- 
teristic and living creations—a very woman. Contra- 
dictory and, so, essentially feminine, she is compact of 
patriot, musical artiste, passionate lover, and yet 
coquette—as witness her relations with Wilfrid en 
route to Rivoli, and her meditations on Count Karl and 
his Austrian attire: ‘‘ It is a pretty uniform.”’ 

But in reconsidering ‘‘ Vittoria ’’, how pre-eminently 
the incidents stand out in the memory! The rather 
tortuous narrative and harsh dialogues may be for- 
gotten, but never those vivid scenes suddenly thrown 
upon the imagination with all the movement, living 
momentariness, and realistic fidelity of the cinemato- 
graph, though the comparison is not altogether an apt 
one. But it can stand to convey the impression of 
restless movement and excitement and drama that we 
find in the scene at La Scala on the eve of the Revolt; 
the subsequent flight of Vittoria and her night wander- 
ings with Angelo on the hills of the Austrian border ; 
the duel in the pass; Wilfrid’s escape from the 
dungeon-house of Barto Rizzo; the rioting in Milan; 
the vengeance of the Guidascarpi on the betrayer of 
their sister; Carlo’s death; these, and many similar 
pictured episodes, are in the front rank of historical 
romance, and bring Meredith into line with Scott and 
Dumas, though he gets his effects by a different 
method. And the same with the wonderful pictures 
of scenery in this book. Without the long detailed 
descriptions of Scott, the scene is conveyed by a few 
bold, impressionist strokes. Even the mystery of a 
dark night is a visible picture :—‘‘ Nothing was dis- 
tinguishable . . . save the high-road winding under 
rock and forest, and here and there a coursing water 
in the depths of the ravines, that showed like a vein 
in black marble. . . . At times they were hooded with 
the darkness, which came on them as if, as benighted 


children fancy, their faces were about to meet the 


shaggy breast of the forest. Rising up to lighter air, 
they had sight of distant twinklings : it might be city, 
or autumn weed, or fires of the woodmen, or beacon 
fires : they glimmered like eyelets to the mystery of the 
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vast unseen land. Innumerable brooks went talking to 
the night... .” 

Where Meredith rests in Dorking there has been 
inscribed on his tombstone the pregnant lines from 
‘* Vittoria ’’’: ‘‘ Our life is but a little holding, lent to 
do a mighty labour.’’ If he were living now, how 
keen would his sympathies have been for Italy united 
with his beloved France and England in the mighty 
labour they have to wage to a successful consum- 
mation; and, after, with what verve he would have 
sung their Epic. 


AUTUMN ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS. 


NE result of the developments of wheeled traffic 
during the last quarter of a century—a result 
certainly not foreseen and apparently still undiscovered 
by the professors of locomotion—is that English high- 
ways have lost a great part of the virtue they ever 
had as a means of seeing the country. Even in days 
when on the whole they were still channels of leisure 
they confined the traveller far too closely to narrow 
strips of scenery, between which lay large areas of 
practically unknown ground. To-day one may journey 
all over the kingdom by the main roads, and in dusty 
weather see far less of it than one does from a railway 
carriage ; even without that obfuscation one’s vision is 
obscured, monotonously bounded by fence and wall and 
cheap houses, by black telephone masts and their web 
of wires ; the eye is constantly caught by danger-signals, 
by flaming posters advertising tyres and motor spirit, 
and the mind must constantly be abstracted from the 
landscape to watch the dangers of traffic at corners and 
turnings, and of speed on the open way. More and 
more it comes to pass that the only way to see English 
scenery in natural conditions, without a foreground, at 
the least, of the crudest by-products of ‘‘ progress ’’, 
is upon one’s feet. The traveller will see most who 
journeys mainly at right angles to the direction of the 
highroads, by lanes, by the countless field-paths and 
wood-tracks, which are in themselves a kingdom of 
priceless liberty, by the open tracts of fell, down, and 
common still mercifully free to the wandering foot. The 
roads draw the traffic more and more into their turbu- 
lent channels; down them the towns increasingly pour 
their influences, lacing the country with strips of suburb, 
between intermediate spaces of comparatively archaic 
ground. There is no need to seek remote corners of 
the island, to explore Exmoor, Stainmoor, or the Long- 
mynd in order to find solitude. A few hundred yards 
away from the highroad in many a “ residential ” region 
will suffice to take a man into a sanctuary of survivals, 
a harbourage of peace, stretching for miles until another 
highway bounds it. Leave the London road near the 
top of Clayton Hill, at a point about five miles from the 
thick of Brighton, where the motors hoot and hum, and 
the ventilating shafts of the railway tunnel smoke like 
limekilns along the down; climb the hill westwards, 
and in ten minutes discover a country belonging to any 
age which the fancy likes to evoke. Fine autumn 
weather is the best for such a pilgrimage ; the shadow- 
less slopes are laborious going under summer sun, 
and after September there is less chance, since the 


‘holiday folk have all gone back to their own place, 


obedient to the kalendar, of finding an incongruous 
stray in the shrine. On a shining day of October, with 
fine-threaded cirrus cloud drifting slowly from the 
south, and a wind off the sea whistling in the dry bent- 
grass and shaking the last of the harebells, the folds 
of the chalk hills seem to draw the walker on, and to 
dissemble the steepness and breadth of their combes. 
On such a day the colouring is intensely vivid and in an 
unusually high key. The fall of the ground constantly 
brings the dogwood and the old-man’s-beard in the 
bramble hedges, the ragwort in the gaps, the grey- 
purple of the chalky plough-land and, most memorably, 
the soft sweeps of tawny faded grass into contrast with 
the sky, a pale but burning blue, luminous yet opaque, 
which may seem, even to a judgment sober in com- 
parisons, to be peculiar to the region of the downs. 


On the southern face of the hill, below the trenched 
line which marks the great Ring or camp on the 
summit, we are out of the range of all trace of history. 
The weald, with its wooded ridges and hedgerow 
fields, its red roofs and white fronts which thicken 
year by year and already give it quite a suburban air, 
is hidden by the curve of the ridge. On all other sides 
stretch the bare flanks and hollows, without a mark, 
save perhaps for a doubtful hillock which may be a 
barrow of the Stone Age, whereby to guess the flight 
of ages. The miles of country spread before the view 
without visible house or inhabitant, the unbroken sweep 
of the wind, the bareness of the height and the silence 
which rests upon it make up a spell against the 
pressure of the passing hour, potent here in this little 
corner enclosed by the streams of progress. The 
silence is perhaps the most effectual ingredient of the 
charm; it is a relative thing—for no pleasurable silence 
is really absolute—more a matter of quality than of 
quantity, in which the ear perceives without listening 
the wind along the grass, the hum of a belated bee 
about the stemless thistle, or faint and drowsy and far 
away the ting-tang of sheep-bells somewhere under- 
neath the hill. 

If the wayfarer cares to bring down the intpressions 
of the place from the date of the stone-men a few 
thousand years nearer to his own time, he may make 
his way to the sound of the bells and find the flock 
scattered along a gorse-grown bottom, and the shep- 
herd by them, leaning on his crook, his dog at his 
feet, as meditatively motionless as himself. If there 
be faint signs, visible through the touches of time and 
weather, of relative modernity in the make of his hat or 
coat, or in the green umbrella slung by a string over 
his shoulder, they are but shadows, forgotten in a 
moment by anyone who knows his way to the spirit of 
the man. There, if the common language of thought 
suffice, is to be found the genius of the place, a soul 
perhaps further in some respects from the temper of 
our day than from the soul of the barrow-people. The 
shepherd possesses such a wealth of time as we in our 
desperate economies of minutes can hardly compre- 
hend; a habit of cool and balanced judgment on the 
materials of an uncommonly vivid and tenacious 
memory produces a philosophy of an almost forgotten 
mould. He has walked all his time in a certain path 
to which, after a few centuries’ divagations, we begin 
to fancy that we must find our way again; he knows, 
too, in his own fashion, quite well that he is on the 
old track and the good feeding-ground ; and he has his 
own serene estimate of the strayed and scurrying 
crowd. There are things in the world, as he sees it, 
which will have to be put right shortly, if we are to go 
on at all. The flock he tends is but a bare three 
hundred, not enough for properly breaking in the 
young dog at his heel. He has been to Lindfield Fair 
for forty-seven years—never missed once till this year, 
when the lambs were given up, and the immemorial 
traffic lapsed into a saturnalia of steam organs and 
electric cake-walks. It is the auction sales which have 
killed the old fairs; he can remember when the flocks 
would be travelling along the downs a week together, 
out of the west, going to Lewes. And the mills, too, 
they’ve given out; no grinding now at Clayton. He 
recollects when the lower mill was put up: ‘‘ brought 
all the way from the Level in Brighton; they tried to 
get it up the hill with horses, and they broke the 
tackling every time, ‘cause they snatched, ye see: so 
they had to get oxen, ever so many pairs, and they 
drawed it up as steady. . . . And the oxen are all 
gi’n out too; the last team was sold last year, at 
Falmer. I’ve drove 'em at plough, many a time: they 
had ’em at all the farms; always forty at Tangdean, 
there was ; worked seven or eight years and then fatted 
off. When I was at Tangdean we’d a thousand ship; 
and better ground, that was; here ’tis this rough grass, 
and mossy, and they don’t take to it.’”’ Clearly the 


scheme of things degenerates; but it is all stated as 

the course of nature; the outlook is undisturbed by any 

feeling more active than a reasoned regret. The shep- 

herd can tell the tale of loss all about the hill: with 

cause or remedy he does not meddle. The world has 
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gone by him, and left him in effect as far behind as if | has left other Foreign Offices and diplomatists standing, 


he had worked under the Statute of Labourers or seen 
the laying-off of the first Roman road. 

When his day is done, he takes the flock down to the 
fold in the bottom of the combe. Here, hidden from 
the crest of the down by a lower spur, among a little 
grove of wind-bowed elms by a dewpond, stands the 
flint-built yard and barn, a farmhouse and a couple of 
cottages. In one of these the shepherd and his wife 


have lived for twenty years, and seen the last of their | 
children go out into the world. Stoutly made, endlessly | 
busy about her house, clear-eyed, the crisped hair on | 


her bare head scarcely grizzled at seventy, the woman 


is as wholly a survival, a part of the spirit of the oasis, | 


as is her man. In an age before anyone had learned to 
whimper about a “‘ living wage ’’ the pair brought up 


_ and has scored an immense moral victory. Her efforts 
were doubtless stimulated by our Gallipoli expedition. 
Our diplomatists did not appear to estimate the fact 
that German kings, princes, and princesses have been 
planted throughout the Balkans with the evident pur- 
pose of facilitating the ardently desired German high- 
way to the East. 

The Kaiser and his military party must now recog- 
nise that their plans against Russia, France and Great 
Britain have dismally failed, and his attention has now 
been turned in a new direction, where, sure of the 
support of the corrupt and treacherous Bulgarian 
monarch, he has hurled his legions against devoted 
and suffering Serbia, whom we cannot leave in the 


lurch. 


a family of seventeen on less than eighteen shillings a | 


week, reckoning the average in present values, and 
sent them out to serve their country in sundry fields. 
Three sons were in South Africa, in the Engineers and 


The German and Austrian raid on Serbia may be the 
last stroke of the gambler; but Germany, with its dupe 


| Austria, can produce an enormous number of men, 
and it would be unpardonably optimistic to reckon 


Artillery, and came home safe and sound; two are in | 
the telegraphs, others on the railway, in the police; _ 


only one follows the land. 
married: the tale of grandchildren is past reckoning. 
This low roof, at least, has maintained a fast-failing 
tradition. 

As the little homestead comes into view from the 
lower slopes of the hill, a gap in the sky-line opens out 
and shows a glimpse of the new world again—piles of 


The daughters are all | 


building vague in a haze of smoke, in steep rows and | 


uncouth blocks, churches that look like factories and 
houses like bathing-machines. And a bare furlong from 
the shepherd’s door runs the high road again, where 
the cars rush to and fro all day with their barren loads, 


oe 


her exhausted, and to ‘‘ wait and see’’ any longer 
before taking the step which was necessary in the 
opinion of all who, having eyes, chose to use them, 
directly we were involved in war with Germany which 
our Government and most of the nation looked upon 
as impossible and unthinkable. There is not one single 
reason that can excuse us from adopting universal 
national service, which we ought to have done four- 
teen months ago. The scope of the war has now 
largely increased, and it has assumed much greater 
proportions; with the exception of ourselves, all the 
belligerents are nations in arms. Can we, without 
blushing with shame, refrain longer from throwing our 


_ whole strength into the scale, in order to take our due 


the people shut out by impregnable bounds from the | 


life which still quickens among the silence of the hills. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MORAL OF THE BALKANS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Chelsea, 
October 1915. 
Sir,—Edmund Burke wrote as follows in his essay 
on the sanguinary career of Sesostris or Rameses the 


Second, the great Pharaoh who persecuted the Israel- | 


ites, and who lived from 1333 to 1300 B.C. 
armies overran a great part of the then known world. 


His | 


‘‘We shall see this conqueror opening the scene by © 
the slaughter of at least a million of his species, unpro- | 


voked save by his ambition, without any motives but 
pride, cruelty, and madness, and without any benefit to 
himself, but solely to make so many people in so many 


distant lands feel experimentally how severe a scourge | 


Providence intends for the human race when he gives © 
| all fit and eligible, are not represented in the Army, living 


one man the power over many, and arms his naturally 
impotent and feeble rage with the hands of millions, 
who know no common principle of action but a blind 
obedience to the passions of their ruler.’’ 

With the exception of a few words, this description 
applies remarkably to the criminal lunatic who rules 
Germany and his servile subjects, who at his bidding 
have swarmed over other countries, filled with blood- 
lust and deaf to every dictate of humanity: more 
savage than Genghis Khan and his wild Mongolian 
hordes, for they spared women and children. The 
Germans will make the lot of any countries they 
conquer as bad as that of Armenia under Turkish 


butchers, with whom the Kaiser sympathises, calling | 


himself appropriately the envoy of Allah. There can 


be no question as to what the state of the civilised | 


world would be if subjected to the sway of these 
modern Huns, whose characteristics are brute force, 
cruelty, murder, lust and treachery. 

Germany has won a great triumph in the Balkans 
through her diplomacy, which is not hampered by any 
scruples of honour, honesty and truth, as first shown 
by the scrap of paper incident, and since then con- 
firmed constantly. The result is all the same: she 


share in accomplishing the greatest benefit the world 
can ever know, the protection of liberty, now surely 
in jeopardy, and the crushing of the German octopus, 
whose poisonous feelers are stretching out in all direc- 
tions to overwhelm and absorb their prey? 
Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E. TURNER. 


THE GREAT RECRUITING RALLY. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Glasgow, 11 October 1915. 

Sir,—You say truly that the excuse given for the failure 
of the ** great recruiting rally ” is ‘‘ fooling with the war ”. 

What do you think of the attendance at a football match 
in Glasgow last Saturday, estimated at 60,000 to 70,000? 
This also is ‘‘ fooling with the war”. The club managers 
are now so ashamed that they do not furnish the Press with 
the amount of gate-money. It is believed to be about 
£1,800. 

There are cases where families of seven, six, and five sons, 


on the south side of Glasgow, and there are, of course, 
many others. 

There were other football matches in Scotland on the same 
day, and the attendance over all would not be less than 
50,000 more. 

It is high time this nonsense was stopped. The authorities 
will not get the men now so much wanted either by speeches 
or recruiting rallies. 

Yours truly, 
W. S. 


MEN WHO CAN BE SPARED. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Atlantic Chambers, 45, Hope Street, Glasgow, 
11 October 1915. 
Sir,—During a time like the present no true patriot can 
object to conscription if it be of a modified and discretionary 
form. In certain trades and professions it would, obviously, 
do more harm than good to British interests to remove all 
the able-bodied men. May I, then, suggest that if a system 
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of conipulsory service be introduced the following should 
have first call to work of national utility : 

Trades union officials. 

Newspaper war experts.” 

Strikers in every trade. 

Workmen limiting production. 

Drapers’ male assistants. 

Peace propagandists. 


The work done by the above classes could be quite as | 


usefully performed by women or children. 
I can safely leave your readers to add to the list—peopie 
who write to newspapers. 
Yours truly, 
C. L’EstranGe Ewen. 


THE CITY OF LONDON AND THE LAND. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
National Political League, 
13 October 1915. 

Sir,—In his speech at Shrewsbury on 2 October 
Lord Selborne expressed the Government point of view on 
the increasing gravity of the situation with regard to the 
land and food problem of the nation. There is no 
doubt that the problem is one of the most important now 
before the country. In a very real sense land industries and 
the resultant food supply of the army and nation form our 
second line of defence. 

The country with the most efficient internal resources will 
win the victory in this war, and of these resources no one 
will question the fact that land industries are fundamental 
and influence all the others. Workers are to be fed, and 
food prices must be kept down. The nation’s money, too 
largely spent outside on foodstuffs imported in enormous 
quantities, must be kept to benefit the country itself. Lord 
Selborne pointed out the duty of farmers, on the one hand, 
to meet their difficulties by taking women as workers to 
replace the men; and, on the other, women are urged to 
come forward to help the nation in this way to victory, just 
as their menfolk are fighting for their safeguard in the 
trenches. 

There must be a great land army of women, and of men 
who will help the women. It is war service in the deepest 
sense. In furtherance of this the National Political League’s 
Land Council is concentrating its energy, and the first step 
is an important meeting at the Mansion House, at which the 
Lord Mayor will take the Chair, and so give a strong and 
timely lead to a great national effort—for this meeting is 
the first of continuous and strenuous work throughout the 
country. 

It has deservedly, considering the national importance of 
the matter and the present increasing urgent need, secured 
widespread support. Amongst others on the platform will 
be M. Ameer Ali, Lady Beatty, Harold Begbie, Esq., Lady 
Gordon, Arnold Bennett, Esq., Miss Lilian Braithwaite, M. 
Yusuff Ali, The Countess of Ancaster, The Earl and Coun- 
tess Brassey, Sir Benjamin Johnson, J.P., Professor S. J. 
Chapman, M.A., The Lady Tredegar, His Honour Judge 
Atherley Jones, The Hon. Mrs. Frederick Guest, The Hon. 
Mrs. Graham Murray, The Lady Willoughby De Broke, 
Mrs. Neville Chamberlain, and Lady Jellicoe. 

Admission is by invitation, and application for tickets 
should be made at once to Miss Margaret Milne Farquhar- 
son, at the offices of the League, Bank Buildings, 16, St. 
James’s Street, S.W.; telephone, 334 Gerrard. Donations 
will also be most gratefully received from those who wish 
to help forward this movement. The speakers include, in 
addition to Miss Broadhurst, Miss Farquharson, and The 
Ladv Denman, The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London 
(Chair), The Right Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth, J.P., 
Sheriff G. A. Touche, M.P., and the Hon. Sir John 
Taverner, former Australian Minister of Lands and Agricul- 
ture. 

A specially interesting feature will be the coming forward 
of several actual workers on the land to give a short account 
of the way in which their ‘bit’? has been done. The 
League is confident of a large response to the great effort 


about to be made, for which it is only necessary that the 
country should realise the need and importance. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Mary ADELAIDE BROADHURST, 
Chairman of the League’s Land Council. 


SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
Langham House, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
11 October 1915. 

Sir,—I venture to crave your hospitality on behalf of the 
children and mothers attending the Mothers’ Arms, the 
public-house at 438, Old Ford Road, Bow, which after the 
outbreak of war was converted into a milk house, créche, 
and clinic. 

The desire to protect and save child life is strong in most 
of us at all times, but just now it is imperative that we 
should save every savable baby from any preventable 
maiming, since so much of life and health is being poured 
out on the battlefield, quite beyond our control. 

To save the nation at home is no mean war service while 
the flower of our youth are giving their lives to save the 
nations. 

We cordially invite all lovers of children to visit our 
nursery and its beautiful little inmates, whose appetites are 
such a drain on our resources (No. 8 motor-’bus passes the 
door). I shail be pleased to receive subscriptions at Langham 
House, Harrow, while gifts of clothing (for mothers and 
children), boots, food, etc., should be sent direct to 
400, Old Ford Road. 

Yours, etc., 
Barsara TcHaykovsky, M.D. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
6 October 1915. 

Sir,—I was greatly struck by the letter which appeared 
in your issue of 2 October on ‘‘ Educational Reform ”’, by 
Mr. Arthur Lovell. It is self-evident that there is something 
very much wrong with the present system of popular educa- 
tion. Undoubtedly it is the cause of all the unrest and clash- 
ing opinions of the modern thought-world, It is not that the 
idea of popular education is wrong in itself; what is wrong 
is the interpretation of the word ‘‘ education ”’. 

All the pernicious nonsense now talked about ‘‘ freedom ”’ 
and ‘liberty ’’ is caused by this inefficient—or perhaps in- 
sufficient would be a better word—system of education. 
The person who says: ‘‘I am as free as the wind; I can 
go where I like, do what I like, eat what I like, read what I 
like; no one can compel me to do anything I do not care 
about ”’, is not ‘‘ free’ in any sense of the word. On the 
contrary, this person is the veriest slave of slaves, for he or 
she is at the mercy of every whim and fancy which flits 
through the brain. Freedom is the very essence of order, 
method, and discipline. The absence of any of these three 
principles in modern life is only too apparent. For the wel- 
fare of the individual and the nation this state of affairs must 
“not be allowed to continue. A little learning is a danger- 
ous thing. The present system of education must therefore 
include the teaching of moral discipline—viz., self-control, 
good manners, and the duty of each citizen to his country. 

I am, yours, etc., 
L. H. 1. 


THE LONDON MUNICIPAL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
11 October 1915. 

Sir,—Mr. Gawen Gogay’s letter in your issue of 2 October 
last condemns the system of London government on the 
ground of extravagance, and attacks the London Municipal 
Society for its alleged failure to secure economy in London 
municipal affairs. 

As to the society, may I point out that by its persistent 
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campaign against high rates and debt it played an important 
part in securing the great reduction in recent years of the 
loan expenditure of local authorities throughout the country. 
Apart from its very successful efforts in London government, 
it has been quietly, but none the less effectively, working 
for municipal economy since the war began; and the special 
efforts of the Local Government Board (directed by its 
President, Mr. Walter Long, and its Secretary, Mr. W. 
Hayes Fisher, two active vice-presidents of the London 
Municipal Society) in the direction of economy ought to be 
known to Mr. Gawen Gogay—but they are not, or else his 
letter would not have been written. 

Mr. Gawen Gogay contends that London under one 
municipal body would be more economical than it is under 
the present dual system of administration. The reverse is 
the case. A recent report of the L.C.C. on municipal 
expenditure proved that the cost of municipal government 
rises fast where cities grow beyond a population of 250,000. 
Take the case of London. The rate of the central authorities 
has risen from 5s. 12d. in 1905-6 to 6s. 2d. in 1914-15. 
Of this increase of over 1s. no less than 6d. is due to the 
Education Rate and 24d. is due to the Police Rate. 

Compare this startling rise in London central rates with 
the fall in the rates of the local bodies, who administer areas 
of convenient size and can thus exercise vigilance and 
economy. The London borough councils’ average rate has 
dropped from 1s. 64d. in 1905-6 to under 1s. 3d. in 1914-15, 
while the local boards of guardians have in the same period 
reduced their average rate from nearly 10d. to 73d. 

Is it not quite clear that decentralisation means economy 
and centralisation means higher rates? 

Moreover, I have before me a table of the current rates of 
the twenty-nine London borough councils (including the City 
of London). Compared with the previous six months, one 
shows an increase, eight show no change, and twenty show 
reductions varying from 4d. to sd. in the £. 

Of course, the policies of parties have an effect upon rates 
and debt, but in view of the above facts even Mr. Gawen 
Gogay must admit that the policy of municipal reform 
advocated by the London Municipal Society has been largely 
achieved, in spite of the ponderous burden of new and costly 
duties thrust upon London’s governing bodies in the past 
nine years by a Liberal Government. 

As to the gibe at the ‘‘ moonstruck lunatics’? who are 
responsible for London debt, according to Mr. Gogay, he is 
surely unfair to men who since their advent to public life 
have been responsible for decreasing, and not increasing, the 
debt. The total net debt outstanding which was directly 
chargeable to the rates on 31 March 1910 was £53,681,039; 
on 31 March 1914 it was £50,130,895—a decrease of three 
and a-half millions. Even with the revenue-producing 
undertakings included, the total debt of London has fallen 
from £115,185,600 on 31 March 1910 to £112,911,517 on 
31 March 1914. Mr. Gogay’s statement, that this debt was 
‘“ very nearly as large as the National Debt before the war ”’, 
is typical of nearly all his statements. The National Debt 
before the war stood at over 700 millions; London Debt at 
nearly 113 millions! 

There are certain reforms in local government which 
might well be adopted in war time. One is to strengthen 
the powers of the Local Government Board over local” 
expenditure; another is to set up a committee to investigate 
expenditure upon the various municipal services in different 
towns and to report upon the startling differences in the cost 
of the same service in towns of a like character. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. G. Tow ter, 
Secretary, London Municipal Society. 


HOME DEFENCE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
5 October 1915. 
Sir,—There is a subject which is now hardly ever referred 
to seriously in public, and yet it is one which deeply concerns 
the whole of our civilian population—that of the possibility 
At the risk of causing, incidentally, a | 


of invasion. 


momentary feeling of disquietude in the minds of some who 
may have been carefully guarded against disquietude, may 
I be allowed to put one question to all who are interested in 
our citizen forces? It is this: What do you mean when you 
advocate, or engage in training for, home defence? Have 
you in mind some purely hypothetical foe or do you visualise 
—if only temporarily and locally—an actual danger? 

The question is by no means an idle one, for upon the 
answer must largely depend the quality of the service 
rendered—whether that service is to be whole-heartedly 
determined, or, once the first flush of novelty has worn 
away, merely dilettante and spasmodic. 

There are, I believe, at the present time fully 300,000 
citizens who have voluntarily enrolled themselves for home 
defence. All through last winter and spring the work of 
training went steadily forward, with result that in the early 
summer the members of a great number of corps felt justified 
in asking for some definite allocation of duty in the general 
scheme of national defence. With what result? Practically 
a deadlock, or, at best, a long and irritating process of 
marking time ”’. 

At intervals, it is true, encouraging hints of possible 
employment at some future date have been thrown out from 
semi-official sources; but these fine bodies of potential 
defenders still await full official recognition, and are, in 
many cases, unarmed! Nor is this all. The tentative 
suggestions of possible forms of future service, while in- 
cluding special constabulary duties at home, the furnishing 
of officers to the regular forces, and even the employment of 
certain sections for actual service abroad, only mention very 
rarely, and then almost casually, the explicit purpose for 
which the citizen forces were originally raised—the defence 
of home territory against any possible attempt at invasion. 
All public reference to the latter, save in a tone of careless 
banter, is so rare as to constitute little more than the excep- 
tion proving the rule. 

One such exception was reported in the ‘‘ Morning Post ”’ 
a short time ago, where Lord Rosebery, addressing the 
Scottish Volunteer Association, said: ‘' It is to be hoped that 
at an early date the volunteer forces of the country will have 
a definite place officially assigned to them in the scheme of 
home defence in the event of any emergency.”’ In voicing 
this very reasonable expectation, however, the President of 
the Scottish Association was apparently speaking in his 
private capacity, not in any official, promissory sense. 

What may be reasonably expected to result from a per- 
sistence in this policy on the part of the authorities? In- 
evitably the assumption, not only by the general public but by 
many members of the Volunteer Corps themselves, that the 
thought of invasion, considered as a practical possibility, 
may be safely dismissed. In other words, that all warlike 
operations will continue to be strictly confined to the terri- 
tories of our Allies. 

Had the long-deferred trial of strength between the main 
battle-fleets in the North Sea actually taken place, with the 
result which we all believe to be probable, this criticism 
would be manifestly superfluous. I beg to submit, how- 
ever, that with a powerful hostile fleet within twenty 
hours’ steaming distance of our shores the present attitude 
of the nation towards much which concerns actual home 
defence is as illogical as it is imprudent. Certainly no 
nation whose lot has been cast in less pleasant places than 
our own—no nation which has once tasted the horrors of 
even the most temporary invasion—would ever think of 
treating as a subject for playful mockery that which by some 
unlooked-for turn of Fortune might even yet become a 
reality. 

It may be objected that, with the best will in the world, 
the authorities cannot possibly arm the whole of our citizen 
forces until the needs of all regular forces have been supplied. 
To such an objection I would reply that every assumption 
that the arming of our men at the front must necessarily 
precede adequate armament at home is in itself a proof of 
the existence of the spirit of dangerous over-confidence 
against which this criticism is Specially directed. 

Yours faithfully, 
REAcist. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE TEACHERS OF NAPOLEON. 


French Army Before Napoleon.’’ Lectures delivered 
before the University of Oxford in Michaelmas 
Term, 1914. By Spenser Wilkinson. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 


O learn that Napoleon, like Shakespeare, was the 
product of a school, that he marked the culmina- 
tion of a great movement both in thought and in 
social life, is to find in historic truth more romance 
and more drama than genius discovers in the realm of 
fiction. This book of lectures gives also the origin 
of modern armies and of modern generalship, and its 
pictures of the past throw a searching light on our 
present hard struggles. For it is not difficult while 
our nation is trying to arm herself properly, after 
many years of neglect, to gain ‘‘ encouragement and 
instruction from the records of the like effort success- 
fully made in another age by those French neighbours 
with whose fate the weal and woe of England are now 
indissolubly associated ’’’. And how much better is this 
than giving a half-ear to the amateur ‘‘ experts ’’ on 
war who for thirteen months and more have befooled 
the British public in order to place a fatuous ‘‘ optim- 
ism ’’ among our national traditions. 
War has ever been not an agent of brute force but a 
spiritual drama, which has expected every soldier to 
act as if he had several lives to pass on earth, so that 
it mattered but little if he lost one or two of them ‘in 
battle. ‘‘The first word of the military vocabulary—atten- 
tion—belongs to the spiritual region ’’; and ‘‘ the most 
fertile source of success or of disaster is a spiritual 
factor, surprise, the contrast between attention and 
inattention, between a mind alert and a mind in 
lethargy, between forethought and neglect’’. The 


effects of surprise are seen on the greatest scale ‘‘ when’ 


a Government finds itself unexpectedly plunged into a 
war of which it has not foreseen the conditions, and in 
regard to which it has failed to make a true estimate 
of the forces which will confront it and of those with 
which it can oppose them ’’. But there are other sur- 
prises in the history of war, and among them is the 
small amount of creative thought which has shown 
itself age after age in military operations. An iron 
routine has held in bondage the large human brain, 
with the result that only a general here and there has 
used his mind without excessive awe of authority, or 
without unquestioning obedience to custom. Consider 
also the four periods into which the evolution of war 


may be roughly divided : 


1. The Primitive Period, during which every man 
had to do something for the defence of his tribe or 
clanship ; 

2. The Semi-Barbaric Period, during which empire- 
builders turned their captives into slaves and into 
soldiers in order to free their civil populations at home 
for the pleasures and pursuits of ordinary life ; 

3- The same period in its Christian aspects, during 
which civilians tried ever more and more to evade 
national defence by hiring other men to die on their 
behalf, only to find that their own lot in war during an 
invasion was piteous and humiliating; 

4. A gradual Return to the Primitive Duty of Home 
Defence ; that is to say, the gradual transformation of 
caste armies into national or citizen armies. 

These periods are not divisions with definite frontiers, 
but they are useful as rough guides. Professor Wilkin- 
son treats of the fourth period in its relation to France 
in pre-Napoleonic years, when the French State passed 
from the royal ‘‘ L’Etat c’est moi ”’ to the civilian and 
national ‘‘ L’Etat c’est nous’’. Gradually the French 
people became the French Army, and the French Army 
the nation of France. When Napoleon fought for 
patriotic ends with this united and militant people he 
passed from one astonishing success to another, 
bewildering the rest of Europe; but as soon as he 
became the god of his own imperialism, harking back 
into the ‘‘ L’Etat c’est moi ’’ ideal of royalty, he began 
to fall from the zenith of his power, till at last he was 


overthrown by a rally of armed citizenship coming 
from those monarchical countries which he had flouted 
or ravaged. In his triumph Napoleon personated 
France; in his decline and fall he lived apart from the 
equities of citizenship and toiled for his personal 
ambition. 

There is no greater fact than this in modern history, 
and Professor Wilkinson is among the first to draw 
attention to it. France during the last fourteen 
months has risen beyond her Napoleonic spirit, not 
because she has a supreme general, but because her 
army in all ranks represents her citizenship and her 
beautiful historic fortitude. With us, on the other 
hand, there is still an anti-social cleavage separating 
the men who fight and die from the men who stay at 
home to trifle in security with their prejudices and with 
their strikes. Not yet have we reached that higher 
level of citizenship where national defence reigns as a 
duty which cannot be shunned by the able-bodied and 
the able-minded. So we hope that Professor Wilkin- 
son’s new book will be read with care by everyone who 
has a vote, and therefore an active part in the govern- 
ment of our Empire. To learn how France, with 
indomitable patriotism, transformed herself from social 
wrong into social equity, from a false voluntary system 
into national service, is to learn what our illusionist 
people must pass through if they wish to learn from 
the present war how in the future to keep themselves 
far off from similar crises. 

The odd thing is that Napoleon’s forerunners and 
teachers were not men of great genius, but men of 
simple common sense who examined the routine follies 
of their times and criticised them aptly, while recog- 
nising that changes of method in war needed changes 
of ideal and of practice in social life. Guibert, for 
instance, was struck by the cumbrous and halt-footed 
routine that ruled over military customs, and ‘‘ set 
before his readers the picture of a new generalship of 
which the character would reveal itself in the rapidity 
of its movements, the suddenness of its blows, and the 
decisiveness of its victories. He had made clear his 
opinion that this new generalship would have to be 
associated with a new kind of army, an army not 
recruited from the dregs of the people, not supplied 
from ponderous magazines, not administered by corrupt 
contractors, but a national army, an army representing 
the people for which it fought, and administered by a 
Government enjoying the confidence of that people. 
Such an army, he saw, was impossible for any of the 
nations of Europe in his day; it was not consistent 
with the constitution of any of them. The France that 
was to produce it must be a regenerate France ; before 
the national army could come into being the nation 
itself must be reconstituted.’’ Then came the Great 
Revolution, and out of it came the young Napoleon, 
who had learnt from his forerunners—Guibert, Du 
Teil, Bourcet, and others—guiding principles for a 
new system of warfare. 

Imagine the joy of young Napoleon when he found in 
Guibert a passage such as this : ‘‘ Suppose there should 
arise in Europe a people endowed with energy, with 
genius, with resources, with government; a people 
which combined the virtues of austerity with a national 
militia, and which added to them a fixed plan of aggran- 
disement ; which never lost sight of this system ; which, 
as it would know how to make war at small cost and 
subsist on its victories, would not be compelled by 
calculations of finance to lay down its arms. We 
should see that people subdue its neighbours and upset 
our feeble constitutions as the north wind bends the 
slender reeds. . . . Such a revolution can be brought 
about only by a change in the spirit and manners that 
now prevail. But to change the spirit and manners of 

a nation cannot be the work of a writer, whoever he 
may be. It can be that only of the sovereign or of a 
man of genius, into whose hands great misfortunes and 
the public voice, stronger than cabals, will place for a 
series of years the helm of the machine.’’ 

Professor Wilkinson follows his great subject 
through all its phases, and his seven chapters have an 
abiding value. France and our own country have left 
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behind them for ever their aggressive period, but 
adequate defence needs as much forethought as 
Germany delights to give to conquests of surprise. 


MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S GUSH. 


“Vanishing Roads.” By Richard leGallienne. Putnam. 
6s. net. 
| age na year a multitude of men and women from 
all the countries of Europe become Americans. 
So common is this acceptance of new nationality, so 
inevitable does it seem in the scheme of the modern 
world, that the metamorphosis of thousands takes 
place with scarcely a word of comment trom the 
majority of those left behind in the old lands. Yet, 
strangely enough, there is surprise when we hear of 
the step having been taken by an individual. That 
Mr. le Gallienne should have ceased to be our country- 
man seems somehow curious. Partly, perhaps, it is 
because we imagine a man of letters to have certain 
ties particularly hard to sever. He has a great heri- 
tage which he will not lightly abandon. ‘Lo become 
a cosmopolitan, after the manner of two or three 
notable writers, may be to add a dowry to former 
wealth, but definitely to take a new citizenship must 
involve renunciation. From this volume of essays it 
is easy to see that Mr. le Gallienne has thrown aside 
a good deal that we are accustomed to consider 
English. His work is without our traditional restraint, 
yet it has not the bold honesty which characterises 
much of the best that is being done in England by the 
present generation. A good deal of it seems gush. 
When the essayist visits our country after a lapse of 
years he overflows with sentimental affection, which 
he can only stop by adopting the patronising air of 
the worst kind of globe-trotter. 
he writes of ‘* the overwhelming sense of boundless, 
unrecorded time ’’, and, inaptly enough, compares it 
with ‘‘some Asian desert’’. Our countryside with 
its lanes, inns, hawthorn hedges, village greens, and 
geese are all pointed out with approval as objects of 
interest for the tourist with an eye to the picturesque. 
We who may have quietly rejoiced in these things are 
made to feel all the pains of self-consciousness. Had 
Mr. le Gallienne really been a stranger it would all 
have been forgivable, but it is hard to excuse him for 
turning showman of those privacies of the heart which 
he once shared with us. 

Gush, however, is aimost his permanent habit. The 
essay on ‘‘ Woman as a Supernatural Being’”’ is in 
his very worst style. From ‘‘ a modern writer ’’ he 
quotes with satisfaction the following passage: 
‘* Everything a woman wears or touches immediately 
incarnates something of herself. A handkerchief, a 
glove, a flower—with a breath she endows them with 
immortal souls.””’ This may be quite true, but why | 
say or repeat it, when it must make any reader with 
a sense of humour think of the stump of a cigar on 
which a royal heel has pressed? Again, Mr. le Gal- 
lienne draws for us a glowing picture of woman in 
the near future as supreme judge, nursing her infant 
on the bench. ‘* What a hush’’, he cries, ‘‘ will fall 
on the assembled court! To think of such a genius 
for jurisprudence, such a legal brain, working in har- 
mony—with such a bosom!’’ Absurdity is piled on 
absurdity, and the whole is a vision of nonsense. 
Were it to be realised, one wonders whether the law 
or the child would suffer the more. Moreover, the 
essayist might have remembered that the highest posi- 
tions in the legal profession are seldom gained at the 
age to which motherhood belongs. 

However, it is no use asking Mr. le Gallienne to 
consider these sublunary details when the has fallen 
into one of his earnest raptures, whether at thought 
of the maternal judge or at sight of a pork pie, which 
alone of English things seems really to afflict him with 
nostalgia. Taste and reason are so conspicuously 


lacking in many of his essays that only a fortunate, 
or very persevering, reader is likely to come on those 
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others where the writer from time to time shows his 
appreciation of good work, and, at least, a modicum 
of wit. In mocking the follies of others he is shrewd 
enough, and, though the habit is not particularly 
amiable, it certainly has entertaining results. Also 
his appreciations of two or three literary figures— 
Walter Pater, William Sharp, and Frédéric Mistral, 
for instance—are capable pieces of criticism of the 
average standard maintained by the better reviews on 
both sides of the Atlantic. We call attention to the 
best features in Mr. le Gallienne’s work, because we 
are aware that a book with his name may in many 
quarters be prejudged. Long ago he was condemned, 
and not unjustly, for his obvious failings and his pre- 
tensions, and it may be that some of us have slipped 
into the habit of making the condemnation wholesale. 
If Mr. le Gallienne has anything good to give us— 
and once he wrote an exquisite short story called ‘‘:A 
Seventh Story Heaven ’’—let us not refuse it blindly. 
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Germany, 1914, and German Travel Notes. i Illustrations. Medium 
8vo. 1s. 6d. net 
GE A. B. DEWAR 


DREAMS (The Old. ‘Squire’ s Welcome—“ The Charm 
‘For Ever’ ”—The Enemy). 


Small Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“These three little sketches are full of delicacy, especially the first, which 
is the most delightful ghost story that we have read for a long ti me.’ 


W. B. YEATS, and others. 


CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY—1914-1915 


(Representing the more active tendencies in contemporary verse.) 
Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 
BATTLE. Crown 8vo. 18. net, 
FREDERICK ARTHUR. 
UNSEEN HORIZONS. crown svo. 152 pp. 3s. 64. net, 
ROBERT BOWYER NICHOLS. 
INVOCATION : War Poems and Others. 


Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. Gd. net; 1s. net. 
* Invocation "’ was included in collection of war poems recently 
reprinted by The Times. 


TOM STAVELEY. 
EMPTY DAY : Verses. Feap. 8vo. 15. net. 
CHARLES S. JERRAM. 
WAR. imperial 16mo. Bs, 08, net 
. FOX SMITH 


THE NAVAL CROWN: $ Ballads and Songs of the War. (Uniform 


with Songs in Sail"’ and Sailor Town.") Royal 16mo. 15s. net. 
CORK STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
No. 454, OCTOBER, 1915 Price 6s. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF AUSTRIA. HENRY WICKHAM STEED. 
THE WORKSHOPS AND THE WAR. 

DEMOCRACY, DIPLOMACY, AND WAR, J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. MISS M. D. PETRE. 
“THE HUMANITY OF MODERN WARFARE.” DAVID HANNAY. 
THE DESECRATION OF FRENCH MOND MENTE: 

EDMUND GOSSE. C.B. 

VOLTAIRE AND FREDERICK THE Lge LYTTON STRACHEY. 


THE CROWN COLONIES AND THE W. 
HAS. BRUCE, G.C.M.G. 


SI TR 
GREEK ATHLETICS AND MILITARY TRAINING. F. A. WRIGHT. 
CABINET GOVERNMENT. 2 DITOR. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. ‘Gossip about Books,” 
every Thursday; “ Books worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; “ Magazine 
Reviews,” Ist week in every month. 


The Globe 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


BOOKS, ESPECIALLY THOSE ON THE WAR, ENGRAVINGS anpD 
AUTOGRAPHS on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


16 October 1915. 


FROM MR. HEINEMANN’S 


e 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Charles Dickens. 
Iiustrated by Arthur Rackham. . Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Also a large paper edition, limited to 500 copies for the 
British Empire, numbered and signed by the Artist. Medium 
4to, plates mounted. Bound in vellum. Price £2 2s. net. 


GRANDMOTHER’S FAIRY TALES. By Charles 
Robert Dumas, translated from the French by Pia Hewlett, 
and illustrated in colour by Maurice Lalau. 6s. net. 


THE KAISER’S GARLAND. War Cartoons in 
Black & White. By Edmund J. Sullivan. Med. 4to. 6s. net. 


A WOMAN IN THE SAHARA. By Helen C. 
Gordon. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. A delicately written study of 
Moslem life, especially of the life of the women of the Harem, 
a subject of which we are bound to hear more in the near 
future, when the Allies have planted their flags in Stamboul. 


JAVA: Past and Present. By Donald Campbell. 
Illustrated from a varied and beautiful collection of Photo- 
graphs. Royal 8vo. 2 vols. 32s. net. 


THE COLLECTOR’S POCKET SERIES. Edited 
by Sir James Yoxall, M.P. Feap. 8vo. LIllust. 2s. 6d. net each. 
COLLECTING OLD GLASS. COLLECTING OLD 
MINIATURES. COLLECTING OLD LUSTRE WARE. 


THE INEQUALITY OF HUMAN RACES. 
By Count Gobineau. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

LATIN LITERATURE. By Marcus Dimsdale. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. This is the last volume of the 
‘* Literature of the World'’ Series, which Mr. Gosse has 
been editing for the last twenty years. 


THE HONEYSUCKLE. A Play by Gabriele 


d’Annunzio. Small 4to. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BELGIAN COOK BOOK. | Specially 


a from the Recipes of Belgian Cooks in England. 
ited by Mrs. Brian Luck. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF F RANCE. 
Edited by Fr. Funck-Brentano, Librarian of the Bibliothéque 
de l’Arsenal, Paris. With an Introduction by J. E. C. 
Bodley. Seven Volumes, each about 500 pages. 6s. net each. 
Volumes Ready this Autumn. 

THE GREAT CENTURY py. Boulenger 
THE CENTURY 

Sy Batiffol 


Books about. “World War. 
THE SOUL OF THE WAR. By Philip Gibbs. 


4th large impression now ready. 7s. 6d. net. 
GERMANY’S VIOLATIONS OF THE LAWS 
OF WAR. Publish@d under the auspices of the French 
Government. Translated by J. O. P. Bland. Demy 8vo. 
With many documents in facsimile. 5s. net. 
AMONG THE.RUINS. By Gomez Carrillo. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


BEFORE, DURING, AND AFTER 1914. By 
Anton Nystr6ém. with an Intro. by Edmund Gosse, C.B. 6s. net. 
THE DRAMA OF 365 DAYS. By Hall Caine. 
With photogravure portrait of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
reproduced for this volume by special permission of H.M. 
the King. Demy 8vo. ls. net. 

FROM THE AISNE TO LA _BASSEE. 


By ‘‘A Platoon Commander.”’ Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


EUROPE AND RUSSIA. By Dr. CSarolea. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


New Fiction. 6s. each. 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE W, S. Maugham 
THE FREELANDS . John Galsworthy 
MUSLIN dea George Moore 
OFF SANDY HOOK Richard Dehan 
THE LITTLE ILIAD Maurice Hewlett 
THE LATER EIFE Leuis Couperus 
CARFRAE’S COMEDY Gladys Parrish 
THE IMMORTAL. GYMNASTS Marie Cher 
OLD DELABOLE Eden Phillpotts 
BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK F. Tennyson Jesse 


THE BOTTLE-FILLERS Edward Noble 
YOUTH UNCONQUERABLE Percy Ross 
MRS. CROFTON Marguerite Br 


THE WINGED VIGTORY Sarah Grand 
THE S.S. Frederick Niven 
THE INSULTE INJURED. (38.64. net) Dostoevsky 
| Complete Illustrated Autamn List on application. 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD ST., LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER & 
LIST 


WAR PICTURES BEHIND THE LINES. 


By IAN MALCOLM, M.P. With 28 pages of Illustra- 
tions. Large post 8vo. 6s, net. 
“ The illuminating interest and charm of his‘ War Pictures Behind the 
Lines’ are undeniable. His ——— are remarkably vivid, and 
d with We can thoroughly commend a study 
War Pictures.’ "—Dai:y Jele raph. 


ESCAPE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 


ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of ‘‘ From a College 
Window,"’ etc. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. [Just ready. 


DIDASCALUS PATIENS: A Satire, a 


Medley, a Romance. By Dr. J. H. E. CREES. Large 
post 8vo. 6s. net. (Just ready. 


THE STATE AS FARMER. By 


GEORGE RADFORD, M.A., Editor of ‘‘ Our Land.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. By w. T. 


WHITLEY. With 24 Illustrations in Half-tone. Demy 
8vo. 15s. net. [Just ready. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A BISHOP. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D. (lately 
Bishop of Bristol). With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. (October 21. 


STRASBOURG: An Episode of the 
Fra: co-German War. By PAUL and VICTOR MAR- 
GUERITTE. Translated by S. G. TALLENTYRE. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [October 21. 


BETWEEN THE LINES. By BOYD 


CABLE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. In some sort the 
Fashion of Story that may be read ‘‘ Between the Lines '’ 
of the Official War Despatches. (October 28. 


GENERAL PICHEGRU’S TREASON. 


By Major Sir JOHN HALL, Bart., Author of ‘‘ England 
and the Orleans Monarchy,’’ etc. With 5 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [in November. 


EPHEMERA. By GEOFFREY DRAGE, 


Author of ‘* The Imperial Organisation of Trade,’’ etc. 
With a portrait in photogravure. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. (In November. 


A BISHOP’S PLEASAUNCE. By the 


Rt. Rev. Bishop FRODSHAM. With a portrait. Large 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [In November. 


AS PREPARATORY TO CHRISTIANITY. Being largely a 
re-cast of ‘‘The Foregleams of Christianity."’ By 
CHARLES NEWTON SCOTT, Author of ‘* Lyrics and 
Elegies.'’ Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
_ The cause of comparative religion could hardly be entrusted to an abler 
The wide ran:e of reading, ev d by his 
wd ‘all kinds of sources, is utilised for his argument with a scholarly tact 


and discrimination that is all his own. So, too, are the many delightfully 
fresh and original points of view presented.’ \—Saturday Review. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS 
IN BRIEF AUTHORITY. By F. ANSTEY, 


Author of ** Vice Vers4,"’ etc. 


“Ina narrative of topsy-turvy event Mr, Ans' 
his new novel may well repeat the success of * Vice 


“K.” By MARY ROBERTS RINE- 


HART, pi of ‘* The Street of Seven Stars, ”” etc. 
LJust ready. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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